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; 
For frying an egg, on up to japanning Furnaces, for instance, Central Sys- 
automobiles, we offer engineering aid, tems, independent Steam Radiators, 
without charge, to 70,000 users of Circulating Heaters and vented Wall 
this city’s natural gas. Have we served Heaters. 
rou yet? : q 
cit Lal Get the TOP VALUE out of your ; 


Our heating engineers are busy in the natural gas. It is so rich and inexpen- 


; : we a oe Dn eas 
industrial plants giving technical ad- sive that 1 cent’s worth can run a 


vice on combustion, flues and so forth, living room heater 45 minutes. 


and on plans for new and enlarged in- , 
stallations. They are continually 
working out ways to get better heat 


An e-v-e-n temperature in 


the tunnel oven is the secret 


with the minimum of gas. 


of japanning automobiles, 


+ . é St le d 4 ical 
These engineers are also glad to help Peg tila ore 
: process with natural gas. 
you improve your house heating at 
home. Let them discuss the new 4 


equipment that comes to fit your own 
needs and your own budget . . . Floor 
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MEET THE FORCE 


We want you to meet the men and women 
who give reality to our slogan “More than 
Satisfaction.” We want you to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the efficient workmen 
who co-operate to serve the best interests of 
the patrons of Harper Standard Engraving 
Company. These employees are highly 
skilled artisans, each an expert in his own 
line. They are all ready and anxious to serve 
you. 









JAMES C. LEMONS 


Artist— 





























Come up any time and meet them per- 
sonally. 





MISS CLAUDINE BLACKMAN 
cStenographer 
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WILBUR, O'BRIEN 
Cugraver 
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EMMETT GALLAGHER, 
“Finisher Router 
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HE old year has passed. What- 
ever may have been our lot, it lies 
behind us and I think we should 
turn our faces and our energies 
toward the future and face the 


future unafraid. After all, this is the 
greatest country on the face of the earth 
where brave men under every crisis in 
our history have lived and carried on. 

I hope our people will take a greater 
interest in our Chamber of Commerce 
for, if we stop to think, the Chamber of 
Commerce of every city plays an impor- 
tant part in the development, progress 
and well-being of its community. This is 
true in Dallas. 

The membership of our Chamber of 
Commerce embraces men and women of 
many religious beliefs, varied political af- 
filiations and interests. It is the one 
organization in which every citizen finds 
a common ground for co-ordinated effort 
to promote the progress of our city and 
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the increased happiness of our peo- 
ple. No city in America attempts 
to carry on without such an organ- 
ization. None could afford to be 
without it. It follows that the use- 
fulness, progress and success of 
the Chamber depends entirely upon 
citizenship, interest and effort. 

It seems to me that the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce faces a great job ahead. 
Somewhere in the future we must enter 
the period of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. It may be going on every day 
at the present time—such periods inev- 
itably follow every economic crisis. We 
must go on and will go on. 

It is my personal conception that a 
local Chamber of Commerce should put 
forth wholehearted and vigorous effort 
for the development and progress of their 
city, community and State. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce for 
decade after decade has kept step with 
the development of Dallas and the South- 
west. In fact, it has been the dominant 
influence in that development, and Dallas 
and the Southwest have grown and de- 
veloped under its leadership. 

As we start into the New Year we 
undertake a new job under unusual eco- 
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Better Business Day 


By R. L. THORNTON 


President Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


ncmic conditions. The Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, the City of Dallas, and its 
southwestern trade territory needs, as 
never before, the support and unity of 
action and purpose of every business and 
professional man, every firm and corpo- 
ration—large and small—in the City of 
Dallas. 

Who is it that does business in Dallas, 
makes his living and has his family here, 
that can afford not to be a member of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and have 
an active part in the building of a great 
city and a greater Southwest? 

On the eve of this New Year, with 
work and hope ahead of us, I want to is- 
sue a ringing challenge to our citizens— 
to the oldtimers of twenty and thirty 
years ago who put their shoulders to the 
wheel and built the foundation of the city 
today; to the new citizen that we wel- 
come and appreciate; and to the younger 
men—let’s all unite in a common effort 
for the advancement of Dallas; let’s go 
forward; let’s relight that old, indomi- 
table “Dallas Spirit;” let’s adopt a new 
slogan: 

“DALLAS LEADS THE SOUTH- 
WEST TO A BETTER BUSINESS 
DAY.” 
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O discussion of American busi- 
ness problems would be com- 
plete without some attention to 
those civic and commercial 
organizations by means of 

which the judgment of business is 
brought to bear upon community and 
national problems, and through which so 
much effective work has been done. 
Chambers of commerce, as most of 
these organizations are now called, must 
be considered as a definite part of the 
American business scene. In hundreds 
of our towns and citites they have been 
constructive factors; and the contribu- 
tion they have made, not only to growth 
and bigness but to the elevation of busi- 
ness standards, has been incalculable. 
Because they have been an outgrowth 
of a very proper and healthful commu- 
nity pride, they have sometimes made 
overenthusiastic statements regarding 
the advantages of the cities they serve, 
thus making themselves easy victims to 
shafts of wit and ridicule from those who 
look at surface things only—from those 
who fail to realize that the same quali- 
ties of human nature that make men 
boastful of their communities are the 
very qualities that make them proud of 
their children, loyal to their friends and 
devoted to the public interest. If it be a 
crime to be overenthusiastic regarding 
local virtues and possibilities, then cham- 
bers of commerce must plead guilty to 
that crime. But loyal citizens since the 
earliest times have indulged the same en- 
thusiasms and evinced the same devo- 
tions. St. Paul himself, you will remem- 
ber, in speaking of having been born in 
Tarsus, did not disdain to add pridefully 
that he was a citizen of no mean city! 
But after all, this is but one phase— 
and a very human one—of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Under all such surface 
manifestations, the chamber of com- 
merce movement has written important 
chapters into the social and economic 
history of our country. The local organ- 
izations that comprise that movement 
have loomed large in the development of 
their respective cities. Founded upon 
business principles, and created primari- 
ly to serve from the business viewpoint, 
they have properly concerned themselves 
with a range of activity that has touched 
practically every phase of our develop- 
ment; and in the average American com- 
munity the highlights of the city’s prog- 
ress may usually be found foreshadowed 
in the minutes of its chamber of com- 
merce! 
During the past two years chambers 
of commerce have especially demon- 
strated their utility. Called upon to 


deal with unprecedented emergency con- 
ditions, they have responded with in- 
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Chamber of Commerce Principles 


By H. Il. HARRIMAN 






President Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


ventiveness and courage, and their record 
is one of very definite achievement along 
many lines. Entirely aside from their 
routine programs of work on behalf of 
the general business and civic interests 
of the communities they serve, chambers 
of commerce have undertaken emergency 
activities of far-reaching consequence. 
They have greatly relieved the unemploy- 
ment situation by seeing to it that work 
was created, or that industrial employ- 
ment was spread so as to provide as 
many jobs as possible; they have con- 
tributed materially to the upbuilding of 
public confidence; they have stimulated 
the purchase of goods along normal 
lines; they have seen to it that relief 
for those out of work and in need has 
been provided; they have made impor- 
tant studies in the field of local taxation 
and public expenditures, with the result 
that in many communities taxes have 
been greatly reduced and public expendi- 
tures placed upon a sounder budgetary 
basis; they have in many places been re- 
sponsible for the reopening of closed 
banks, and for preventing others from 
closing, thus averting disaster. They 
have, in short, abundantly justified the 
support they have received and the con- 
fidence that has been reposed in them. 

To carry on effectively in these very 
important matters, chambers of com- 
merce must have adequate financial sup- 
port. This means that every business 
concern and every individual business 
man should give full support to these 
valuable agencies. As a matter of busi- 
ness, insurance men should now consider 
increasing support to chambers of com- 
merce, rather than reducing it. Prudent 
retrenchment in these times does not 
mean retrenchment in support of the 
work of these organizations, nor does it 
mean a lessening of personal participa- 
tion in their activities. On the contrary, 
prudence now indicates increased gener- 
osity in personal services as well as fi- 
nancial support. 

Mergers and consolidations have cre- 
ated special problems in chamber of com- 
merce financing. I believe that large 
corporations should consider carefully 
their own interest in all communities 
where they have plants or branches, see- 
ing to it that in connection with each 
such plant or branch, and in the interest 
of the men who are in charge of them, 
they discharge their full duty to the local 
chamber of commerce which is working 
for community welfare and business ad- 
vancement. Such local plants are parts 
of the industrial life of the communities * 
in which they are located; the officials 
and employees of those plants are parts 
of the civic and social life of those com- 
munities; and it is therefore good busi- 





ness and good economy to provide for 
such plants a full participation in the 
organized development of the community 
through the program of the local cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Recently the National Chamber has 
had a committee of business leaders 
making a study of the local chamber 
field, with-a view to formulating the 
principles that are basic in chamber op- 
eration. They have included those prin- 
ciples in a report of the National Cham- 
ber called “Chamber of Commerce Fun- 
damentals”—a document that I commend 
to the attention of all who are interested 
in community development by organized 
means. At this time, when the organized 
business movement means so much to the 
economic future of our country, I would 
like to call especially to the attention of 
business men the declaration with which 
these business leaders have concluded 
their report. They said: 

“Tt should be recognized as a prin- 
ciple of business that chambers of 
commerce are an essential part of the 
commercial and civic life of our cities. 
Business concerns should regard sup- 
port to their chamber of commerce as 
a legitimate part of their own cost of 
doing business, and should not look 
upon the chamber as a_ separate 
agency from which individual busi- 
nesses may readily detach themselves. 
Chambers of commerce should not be 
considered as temporary agencies, to 
be supported in good times and ne- 
glected in bad, but should be looked 
upon as permanent central clearing 
houses of the communities they serve, 
useful and constructive elements in 
our social scheme, inseparable from 
the public welfare.” 

Indorsing that statement out of my 
own experiences as president of our local 
chamber of commerce in Boston, I want 
to press home to each of you a sense of 
personal responsibility in seeing to it 
that the work of these organizations is 
sustained. I am speaking, of course, to 
a chamber of commerce audience; and if 
I were to exhort you to go join your 
chamber of commerce it would be like 
admonishing those present at prayer 
meeting to go to church. If you were 
not enthusiastically supporting the work 
of your chamber of commerce, both with 
your money and your personal partici- 
pation, you would probably not be here. 
But there is a job for you to do with 
respect to others who are not here, and 
who are not members of your organiza- 
tion. There is a job for all of us—to 
urge seriously upon all members of the 
business community the definite obliga- 
tion they have to come now with in- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Knowing Our Neighbors 






The Pan-American League Makes Serious 


HE rule of Spain has long since 

passed from the borders of the 

United States, but the culture 

established by the intrepid con- 

quistadores of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries left 
a mark that is still legible under the 
Anglo-Saxon culture that has_ been 
superimposed on theirs. Spanish archi- 
tecture, Spanish customs and the Spanish 
tongue still hold an important place in 
the Southwestern border-lands, and 
nowhere else is this more true than in 
Texas. 


Realizing these facts and the added 
facts that this country’s close neighbors 
are Latins by virute of generations of 
Spanish influence; that the new market 
of the Southwest is opening in Mexico, 
Central America and South America, 
and that a closer understanding between 
the peoples of these regions will make 
for better international relations, the 
next generation of business men is 
looking to a proper foundation for the 
future. 


The instrument being used to incul- 
cate these beliefs is the Pan-American 
League, organized in Dallas in 1927, 
which has now grown to include ten 
chapters in three states and the Canal 
Zone. 


The League, which has just begun its 
sixth year, is an organization of business 
and professional men and women inter- 
ested in Latin American affairs and of 
advanced students of Spanish in the sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions of 
learning in Greater Dallas. It was 
organized with the intention of becoming 
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Study of Latin American Affairs 
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eventually inter-American, and expects 
to realize that ambition this year. It has 
as its purpose “a desire to bring about a 
closer relationship, sympathy and under- 
standing with the peoples of the Ameri- 
can Continent; to promote this ideal with 
no selfish interests at heart, but with a 
willingness and desire unselfishly, indi- 
vidually and collectively for the welfare 
of the nations concerned.” 


; 


Becnare | 


/ 


| 










Mexico Is a Blending of the Old and the New 


When the Fourth Pan-American Medi- 
cal Congress convenes in Dallas, March 
21 to 25, 1933, it will sponsor the con- 
vention of the Pan-American League at 
the same time. The League is extending 
an open invitation to the American world 
to send representatives of any youth 
movement for friendly unity between the 
Americas to this convention. An organi- 
zation of young people will be consum- 
mated, and Dallas will have the honor of 
participating in the first nation-wide and, 
probably, the first inter-American organ- 
ization of young people for practical, 
friendly relations, to stand for enduring 
peace among the peoples concerned. 


At each Dallas program in Stoneleigh 
Court two schools present a program of 
songs, dances and sketches in Spanish. 
Two talks are given by adults on sub- 
jects pertaining to the ideals of the 
League, one talk being in English and 
the other by a native in Spanish. The 
first Spanish speaker this year was the 
Very Rev. Raymond Gomez, native of 
Matanzos, Cuba, where he received his 
early education, which was completed in 
Spain. 


Chapters other than the founders’ 
chaptcr at Dallas are: Number Two, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; Number 
Three, Oklahoma City; Number Four, 
Chickasha, Okla.; Number Five, Waco, 
Texas; Number Six, James Monroe 
High School, New York City; Number 
Seven, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City; Number Eight, Hobart, Okla.; 
Number Nine, Cristobal, Canal Zone, and 
Number Ten, Sherman, Texas. 
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HERE can be little doubt that the 

resolution adopted by Congress a 

year ago, in which it opposed can- 

cellation or reduction of the Euro- 

pean war debts, represents the 
cpinion of the rank and file of voters 
throughout the country. The average 
American is generous enough, but he 
does not see any good reason why he 
should tighten his belt any farther in 
these hard times in order to foot Europe’s 
bill for a war that was distinctly its own 
making. His views are simple and log- 
ical, but there is probably no other po- 
litical question in which the facts have 
been so completely obscured by prejudice 
and misrepresentation. Among the many 
misstatements which one hears made by 
people who are ordinarily well informed, 
the following five are particularly mis- 
leading in their implications: 

1. There is no connection between the 
war debts and reparations. Theoretically 
and legally this is true, but it is a quibble 
which completely ignores the realities of 
the situation. Both sets of obligations 
are the outgrowth of “the war to end 
war,” and from that time until the pres- 
ent the two have been intimately con- 
nected in the political arena. As far 
back as 1919 the claims of the Allied 
nations for reparation were strongly in- 
fluenced by the necessity of meeting the 
war debts. The Dawes Plan and the 
Young Plan were both drawn up with the 
American debt payments in mind, while 
appended to the latter was a protocol, 
signed by all except the United States, 
providing for a reduction of German rep- 
arations in case of adjustment of pay- 
ments to the United States. More sig- 
nificant, of course, is the actual financial 
connection. War-debt payments have 
been made out of the receipts from rep- 
arations, while reparation payments in 
turn have been made possible by large 
investments of American capital in Ger- 
many. No responsible economist has ever 
suggested that it could be otherwise, 
given the commercial barriers which 
have been erected everywhere against 
payment in goods and services. 


Finally, whether we like it or not, the 
Lausanne agreement has made the abo- 
lition of reparation payments dependent 
upon our action in regard to the debts. 
We may refuse to accept the responsi- 
bility if we like, but there is nothing to 
be gained by pretending that Germany 
will be unaffected by our decision. 

2. The United States has already can- 
celled a large portion of the debts. The 
question of what proportion of the debts 
has already been cancelled is largely a 
matter of definition. From one point of 
view there has been no cancellation. Ac- 
cording to the funding agreements,* the 


*Reached by the World War Debt Commission. 
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Analyzing Our War Debts 


By MAXWELL S. STEWART 


principal is to be paid in full with inter- 
est. Moreover, since payments are dis- 
tributed over sixty-two years, the debtors 
are obliged to pay, including interest, a 
total of $22,200,000,000, or more than 
twice the amount originally advanced by 
the United States. However, this again 
is merely a quibble. In some of the 
debt-funding agreements the rate of in- 
terest charged was so low that one is 
justified in asserting that a certain por- 
tion of the debts have been cancelled. 
Over a period of time the collection of a 





“.... the direct loss of revenue re- 
sulting from the suspension of debt 
payments might easily be more 
than offset by the increase in rev- 
enue which would result from im- 
proved economic conditions if the 
debts were to be permanently writ- 
ten off. It is of more than passing 
significance, for example, that the 
decline in customs receipts during 
the past two years, despite the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, has been 
$498,000,000, which is $16,000,000 
more than the scheduled debt pay- 
ments during this period. More- 
over, the annual loss in the national 
income of the United States result- 
ing from the depression is far in 
excess of the capitalized value of 
the war debts due from all Euro- 
pean powers.” 











large sum of money at a low rate of in- 
terest may be equivalent to the collection 
of a much smaller sum at a higher rate 
of interest. The amount of “cancellation” 
depends, of course, upon what one con- 
siders a fair rate of interest. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no hard and fast rule 
which can be applied at this point. In- 
terest rates are determined by conditions 
on the international money market and 
vary by a considerable amount from 
month to month and year to year. 


When the loans were first advanced, 
the interest was fixed at five per cent, but 
in the debt-funding agreements back in- 
terest was reduced to four and one-half 
per cent on part of the debt and to three 
per cent on the remainder. Secretary 
Mellon on separate occasions defended 
each of these as a fair rate of interest. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
highest rate of interest paid by the 
United States upon its indebtedness dur- 
ing recent years has been four and one- 
fourth per cent, while the most recent 
long-term issue, floated in September, 


1931, bore three per cent. On the former 
basis, the present (capital) value of the 
debts of the fifteen nations which have 
concluded funding agreements would be 
$6,800,000,000, which is over 68 per cent 
of the money advanced. The futility of 
placing too much stress on such a figure 
may be seen, however, when one consid- 
ers the effect of a slight change in the 
basis for computation. If we take three 
per cent as a fair rate of interest, the 
present (capital) value of the obligations 
as fixed by the funding agreements would 
be $9,200,000,000, or approximately 
ninety-one per cent of the amount ad- 
vanced; and, what is more to the point, 
on this basis nine out of fifteen of our 
debtors have been overcharged. 


3. The United States has already for- 
given the war debts and is only seeking 
to collect the advances made after the 
Armistice. This statement is in a sense 
merely a variant of the one just dealt 
with, but introduces another common 
misconception, namely, the size of the 
post-Armistice loans. Let us glance at 
the facts. Of the $10,300,000,000 ad- 
vanced to the Allies during and immedi- 
ately after the war, over $7,000,000,000 
was loaned before November 11, 1918, 
and only $3,250,000,000 after that date, 
while the funded war debts have a nomi- 
nal value of $11,500,000,000, and a pres- 
ent (capital) value, depending on the in- 
terest rate used, of from $6,000,000,000 
to $9,000,000,000. Moreover, a consider- 
able portion of the post-Armistice loans 
represents sums advanced to nations 
which were formed after the war, to en- 
able them to take over surplus stocks of 
American war materials or, in some 
cases, to finance the purchase of urgently 
needed relief supplies. In the case of the 
former Allies, the chief purpose of the 
loans was the protection of American 
manufacturers against the sudden loss of 
European orders which had previously 
been contracted. Like practically all the 
funds advanced vy the war loans, the 
money was spent in the United States to 
purchase American goods at highly in- 
flated prices, producing one of the high- 
est peaks of “prosperity” ever known in 
this country. 


While it is true that, taken as a whole, 
the value of the war debts is fully twice 
that of the post-Armistice loans, it must 
be remembered that there are wide dif- 
ferences in the debt settlements with the 
various countries. Yet even with Italy‘ 
the country most leniently treated, the 
present value of the debt settlement on 
a three per cent basis is greater than 
the amount advanced after the close of 
the war. France also escaped lightly, 
but its debt is slightly greater than the 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Story of Dallas 








The Following Brief Story of Dallas Was Written 
by William Peter of Dallas for a Recent Issue of 
Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Montgomery Journal 





ALLAS was founded by John 

Neely Bryan in the year 1841 

and incorporated as a city in 

1871, at which time it proudly 

boasted of 5,000 inhabitants. 
From its incorporation Dallas has forged 
steadily ahead; for the last ten years it 
has been the distributing, mercantile and 
financial center of the Southwest. Where 
the founder built his first campfire ninety 
years ago will be found the third largest 
farm implement district in the world. 
Less than a stone’s throw from this 
humble camp now tower several magnifi- 
cent skyscrapers; these commercial edi- 
fices were built and are occupied by 
pioneers who see as far ahead for the 
Dallas of today as did John Neely Bryan 
whose primeval view caused him to cease 
wandering and establish a home. Dallas 
is also an industrial center of consider- 
able importance. 


Dallas is lacking in ancient landmarks; 
there are nce tumbled ruins standing as a 
memento of the generations past. Its 
skyline, exhibiting some 140 buildings of 
skyscraper proportions, is known 
throughout the nation. Agriculture was 
largely responsible for the early develop- 
ment of the city, it being located within 
the heart of the “Black-land belt,” long 
famous for its fertility; this land has 
been cultivated for generations with but 
little attention being given to fertiliza- 
tion until recently. 


Instead of the Indian trails and buf- 
falo paths used by its founders, there are 
now ample railroads, paved highways, 
bus and air lines; within a few years the 
canalization of the Trinity river will of- 
fer a new outlet to the sea. The present 
population, including suburban towns, is 
well over 300,000 happy and contented 
citizens, all of whom are working for a 
greater Dallas. 


It is a city representative of every sec- 
tion of America, displaying the hospi- 
tality, culture and refinement of the 
South, the broad vision and daring enter- 
prise of the West, the shrewd business 
sense and indefatigable energy of the 
North and East. More than half of the 
population of Texas is within a radius of 
100 miles of Dallas. 


The business man conducts his enter- 
prises in modern buildings; his home is 
an attractive residence, with a landscaped 
lawn that enhances the beauty of a 
wide, tree-lined street; he takes his ex- 
ercise on sporty golf courses, unsur- 
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passed tennis courts and the sandy 
beaches created by the hands of enter- 
prising citizens; he pays homage to God 
and educates his children in churches and 
schools that are second to none for 
beauty and all necessary facilities. 


oe 

Letter from a lady to an army of- 
ficer: “Mrs. John Sears DeVille requests 
the pleasure of Captain Smith’s company 
at a reception on November 16.” 

The next day she received this note of 
acceptance: “With the exception of 14 
men who, I regret to say, have a week 
each in the guard house, Captain Smith’s 








company accepts with pleasure Mrs. De- 
Ville’s invitation for November 16.” 
oe 


It is said—“Straw” hats made entirely 
of cotton—even to the lacquer with 
which they’re finished—will be marketed 
next summer. Made of cotton braid, 
they closely resemble Panama-type 
straws. 


ode 


“He’s the most brutally frank busi- 
ness man I know.” 

“How come?” 

“When he remits by mail to pay a bill 
he writes: ‘You have already found the 
enclosed check’.” 


The New Grand Canyon 
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HE activities of the communica- 

tion companies in the year 1932 

have continued to serve as an in- 

dex of business conditions gener- 

ally. Their decreased volume of 
traffic has reflected a falling off of 
activities in other lines of business and 
has resulted on the whole in a_ sub- 
stantial decrease in their own earnings. 
For the most part, however, the commu- 
nication companies have suffered less 
from the standpoint of earnings than 
have most lines of business. This has 
been due to two factors: first, radical cur- 
tailment of expenses, and second, the fact 
that communications are a necessary tool 
of modern business and must be. used in 
some degree, no matter how bad business 
may be. 

In general, the lull in business activity 
has not prevented the various telephone, 
telegraph, and radio companies of the 
world in perfecting their plans for giv- 
ing service in new places, for giving new 
kinds of service, and for giving existing 
service more economically and more ef- 
ficiently. The result of these activities 
and the readjustments in operating costs 
is that today the communication com- 
panies probably are in an excellent po- 
sition to realize profits promptly from 
the increased volume of business that 
should inevitably accompany the clear- 
ing of the business skies. 

In Europe and other parts of the 
world, communication development in 
many cases has suffered curtailment. 
Most of the European administrations 
have been pushing vigorously their long 
distance telephone construction prog- 
rams. 

International Radio Telephony 

In 1932, for the first time direct tele- 
vhone communication between Europe 
and Japan was made available through 
the League of Nations’ wireless station 
and Kamikawa station in Tokyo. By 
means of this service, the Japanese dele- 
gates at Geneva were able to be in direct 
touch with their foreign office at home. 
The Japanese are reported also to have 
decided to establish an international radio 
telephone company to promote interna- 
tional telephonic communication to in- 
clude America, England, Formosa and 
other territories as well as vessels at sea. 

Arrangements have also been made for 
the establishment of radio telephone serv- 
ice between China and Great Britain and 
also between China and the United 
States. Through these countries others 


will doubtless be brought into the world 
network with China. 

Radio telephone service was opened 
last June between Egypt and Great 
Britain and it has since been extended 
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Modern Communication 


Unusual Progress Made in 
Wire and Wireless Methods 


to South America and to many countries 
elsewhere. 

Radio telephone service between Bel- 
gium and the Belgian Congo was autho- 
rized in September by royal decree. 


Service was also established this year 
between Germany and the Union of 
South Africa, between Belgium and the 
Union of South Africa (Cape Town) and 
between Germany and Greece. South 
American services were extended by the 
opening of service between Spain and 
Brazil, between Portugal and Brazil by 
way of Madrid, between Peru and the 
United States and between Peru and 
Chile with wire and radio extensions to 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. The 
service between the United States and 
Brazil was extended to further penetrate 
the southern republic. 


Telephone interconnection was estab- 
lished in 1932 between Argentina and 
Brazil on the one hand and Egypt and 
South Africa by way of London on the 
other. In June, a highly successful test 
call was made between Buenos Aires and 
Batavia, Java, by way of London and 
Amsterdam. 


Too late to appear in the communica- 
tion reviews for 1931, international radio 
telephone service was opened from the 
United States to Bermuda and to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


The Bell System has announced plans 
for linking the United States to half a 
dozen Central and South American re- 
publics bordering on the Caribbean Sea. 
Service will be established through a new 
radio station at Hialeah, Florida, near 
Miami. Among the countries to be 
reached by this service are Panama, the 
Canal Zone, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Colombia, Venezuela and the Ba- 
hama Islands. 


Long Distance Wire Territory 


Long distance wire telephony between 
cities and nations has developed rapidly 
in the last year. An outstanding event 
of this kind is the completion and suc- 
cessful inauguration of the Italy-Sar- 
dinia submarine cable, the longest sub- 
marine telephone cable in the world. 
This cable which is continuously loaded 
to prevent loss of power was manufac- 
tured and laid with the assistance of en- 
gineers in the International Telephone 
Group. Italy also made considerable 
progress in 1932 in extending the State 
underground network, especially in 
Southern Italy toward Sicily. [It is in- 
teresting in connection with the Italian 
network to note that extensions of the 
repeater equipment have been necessary 
between Rome and Milan to provide for 









The under- 
ground networks of the Italian private 
concessionaire companies also have been 
increased, the most important completions 
being the Genoa-Lucca-Florence and the 


the rapidly growing traffic. 


Genoa-Savona cables. Other long dis- 
tance telephone projects which can be re- 
ported for European countries in 1932 
include those in France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Sweden, Norway; 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
and England. In England, the British 
post office has inaugurated and extended 
a “no-delay” service for long distance 
traffic. 


An important innovation took place in 
August when the British post office in- 
troduced person-to-person written com- 
munication service. This is_ called 
“Telex Service” and from the sub- 
scribers’ standpoint, it is a combination 
of the telephone and the typewriter, as 
he may talk or typewrite at will over the 
same connection, though not simul- 
taneously. It is interesting to note that 
the new teleprinter developed for Telex 
and similar service incorporates many 
novel features and represents a big ad- 
vance in the design and construction of 
printer telegraph apparatus. It is fur- 
nished by the Creed Company, a company 
in the International Telephone Group 
which also supplied the installation of 
the teleprinter equipment at the disarm- 
ament conference at Geneva. 


Radio Telegraphy 

Radio telegraph service between the 
United States and Haiti was initiated in 
1932 by the Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca and between the United States and 
Hungary by Mackay Radio. To the lat- 
ter company the Federal Radio Com- 
mission granted construction permits for 
ten new transmitters for oceanic radio 
telegraph communication, thus presaging 
the development of that company to a 
still larger role in radio communication. 
Engineers of the Commission estimated 
that the installation of these additional 
transmitters will cost about one million 
dollars. 


The growing importance of ship-to- 
shore telephony and telegraphy is at- 
tested by the recent openirg, by Mackay 
Radio and Telepragh Company, a sub- 
sidiary of International Telephone, of its 
fifth ship-to-shore radio telegraph trans- 
mitting station on the Atlantic coast. The 
new station near Montauk Point, Long 
Island, operates in the intermediate wave 
band and is part of the program of wide 
expansion being carried on by the com- 
pany which has greatly extended its 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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E are living in the most 
dynamic age in the history 


of the world. Each day 
sees some new _ industry 
born to meet the _ ever- 


changing demands of the modern man. 

Our first great industrial expansion 
came with the introduction of steam 
power as the servant of man. It served 
to centralize industry and congest our 
population. It made great cities. It de- 
veloped great markets. 

We are now living in the second age 
of our industrial history, which has been 
called the gasoline-electric age. Gasoline 
and electric power have formed a merger 
that is destined to change the map of 
business. Large employers of labor are 
finding new opportunities in the smaller 
community, where living is better and 
profits more real through satisfied labor. 

The power of the internal combustion 
engine has been felt in a hundred ways. 
Only one can be the subject of this brief 
study. 

With some thirty million motor units 
in the United States making life miser- 
able for the pedestrian, we have ample 
seating space to take the nation for a joy 
ride next Sunday, if they care for that 
diversion. Cars of popular price, within 
the range of nearly all our people, cheap 
fuel, and the ever-increasing mileage of 
hard-surfaced roads, constitute a chal- 
lenge that few can resist. We want to 
go places and see things. 

This has created a new industry that 
has grown around us with such speed 
that organized business has been left in 
somewhat of a daze to understand the 
giant that was a mere infant a few years 
ago. 

The tourist business today is one of 
the ranking industries of the country. It 
has been said that the gasoline tourists 
roving over the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia spend annually 
$4,000,000,000 in their quest for recrea- 
tion and vacation. Surely no nation can 
be unsound that would spend that much 
money on its annual pleasure jaunt. 

The sum is so large that it is some- 
what hard for us to realize its size until 
we measure it by some commodity with 
which we deal. We are all familiar with 
cotton. May I say then that the tourist 
crop-last year was two and two-thirds 
times a 15,000,000-bale cotton crop if we 
sold it all for twenty cents a pound. And 
the spread was far more general over 
the entire country than cotton. 

To most communities that enjoyed this 
increase in business the sum they re- 
ceived represented “new” money that 
came from other states or communities 
to swell the assets of the community in 
which it was spent. 

Besides being “new money,” it was 
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This Tourist Business 


By HENRY W. STANLEY 


real money. Cash with the order, which, 
I understand, is a very welcome sight to 
the merchant. 

There seems to be some argument in 
various sections of the country among 
merchants as to who gets the tourist dol- 
lar that may be spent in a community. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce has been making a study of this 
new industry and they give the follow- 
ing percentages as being about correct. 
It must be remembered that in some 
communities the actual figure will vary 
according to accommodations offered: 


nO eae aE ae 25 per cent 
RENNIN) on ts0 dena cicdes: ccdcevecssante: 20 per cent 
FROCEL OF CHINES. c,d ncccecccnoceses 17 per cent 
Garage and Filling Station.... 12 per cent 
TEANSPOFtAtion#s ......,....-..<.--0.0-.0- 10 per cent 
Theaters and Amusements.... 10 per cent 
Confectionery ..................-.---+- . 6 percent 


OM here aA Sh Sree 100 per cent 


It is of interest to note that the re- 
tailer gets the largest percentage of this 
new dollar. He is usually the first to 
say that the tourist business does not 
affect his sales. He is overlooking the 
important fact that in his case the 
money does not go from first spender to 
merchant. He gets his volume through 
the pay envelope of the filling station 
operator and his employees, the hotel 
host and his staff. 

Something like a half million dollars 
was spent at roadside stands for soda 
pop and hot dogs last summer by these 
paying guests of ours. 

This is an industry that is spilling its 
gold into every nook of the land. All 
may profit from this new source of 
wealth. 






On March 1, 1929, I checked the out- 
of-State cars on State Highway No. 1 at 
Eastland, Texas. While March 1 is not 
regarded as a heavy tourist day in Texas, 
within ten hours’ time 1,000 cars, each 
bearing a tag foreign to the State, 
passed that given point. Each car had 
an average of three people or a total of 
3,000 people. I know that I am safe 
when I say that they will spend not less 
than $5.00 per day each. On which basis 
they will spend $15,000 daily. It takes 
three days to cross Texas from Texar- 
kana to El Paso on the “Broadway of 
America,” so three groups moving each 
day will spend a total of $45,000 a day 
or the sum of $18,325,000 in a year’s 
time. This is “new money” rolling into 
the coffers of the merchants along one 
State highway only in Texas. Believing 
that the only way to build highways is 
by a tax upon the traffic, let us look at 
this traffic volume in terms of gasoline 
tax. It takes not less than seventy gal- 
lons of gas to cross this State. With 
1,000 cars entering and leaving the State 
daily, they will burn 70,000 at four cents 
a gallon, amounting to $2,800 a day or 
$1,022,000 annually. 


Texas is teeming with the “tourist 
lure.” Some years ago a fad hit our peo- 
ple to find all the old relics they could 
and decorate an otherwise comfortable 
living room with antiques. That same 
“bug” seems to have bitten those who 
would tour. They are interested in spots 
rich in historic lore and colored by a 
romantic poet. Of this variety of com- 
modity Texas has an ample supply. On 
our far southwestern frontier the patient 
padres of old Spain were building a civi- 
lization fifteen years before Pilgrim feet 
touched our shores. 











Dallas in 1887 
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Clyde V. Wallis- - - - - - - - - = Industrial 
Mike R. Fewell - Manufacturers-Aviation 


Transportation 
Membership 
Wholesalers 

Highways-Publicity 

Trade Extension 
as “Dallas” 
Road Information Bureau 
Junior Chamber 


Sam Goodstein - ee ee 
L. A. Bell and C. R. Lancaster - 
E. F. Anderson i ae 
E. C. Wallis - 
H. W. Stanley 
Earl Y. Bateman - 
Miss Geneva Carr 
Mrs. Uneta Brown 








OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
1101 Commerce St., corner Martin Telephone 2-5425 








SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR; 15c A COPY 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
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Official announcement of the consoli- 
dation of the Gulf States Life Insurance 
Company and the Texas Security Life 
Insurance Company under the name Gulf 
States Security Life Insurance Company 
was made late Saturday by Z. E. Marvin, 
the consolidation to take effect as of 
December 31, 1932. 

Z. E. Marvin, former president of the 
Gulf States Life Insurance Company, 
was chosen to head the newly organized 
company as president. Homer R. 
Mitchell, former president of the Texas 
Security Life Insurance Company, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and John W. Carpenter, chairman 
of the board. 

Other officers of the Gulf States 
Security are: Lewis T. Carpenter, vice- 
president and general counsel; Hyman 
Pearlstone, C. W. Hobson, Ben UH. 
Mitchell, Gus F. Taylor, C. J. DeWoody, 
A. E. Thomas and William Ochse, vice- 
presidents; James F. Rodgers, vice- 
president and agency director; Wm. C. 
McCord, secretary; Carl Keyes, assistant 
secretary; John E. Owens, vice-president 
and treasurer, and E. E. Watts, assistant 
treasurer. 

The board of directors of the new com- 
pany is made up as follows: John W. 
Carpenter, president, Texas Power & 
Light Co., Dallas, chairman; A. F. Allen, 
vice-president, Texas Employers Insur- 
ance Association, Dallas; E. L. Ashcroft, 
capitalist, Sulphur Springs; Lewis T. 
Carpenter, vice-president and general 
counsel, Dallas; C. J. DeWoody, presi- 

dent, McKesson-Crowdus Drug Co., Dal- 
las; Chas. Ejikel, president, Southern 
Stevedoring Co., Houston; George H. 
Henderson, treasurer, Angelina Hard- 
wood Co., Lufkin; C. W. Hobson, capi- 
talist, Dallas; Z. E. Marvin, president, 
Dallas; John D. Middleton, president, 
Texas Refining Co., Greenville; John W. 
Miller, vice-president, Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co., Tyler; Homer R. Mitchell, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Dallas; W. S. Mosher, president, Mosher 
Steel & Machinery Co., Dallas; William 
Ochse, president, San Antonio Drug Co., 
San Antonio; John E. Owens, vice- 
president, Republic National Bank, Dal- 
las; Hyman Pearlstone, president, Hig- 
ginbotham-Pearlstone Hardware Co., Dal- 
las; J. H. Reynolds, Cranfill-Reynolds 
Oil Co., Houston; G. B. Richardson, 
Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas; Ted 
W. Robinson, president, Dallas Milk Co., 
Dallas; Henry Seeligson, president, U. S. 
Coffee & Tea Co., Dallas; L. A. Sharp, 
director demonstration school, North 
Texas Teachers College, Denton; C. W. 
Snider, capitalist, Wichita Falls; Gus F. 
Taylor, president, Citizens National 
Bank, Tyler; A. E. Thomas, vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Regional Agricultural 









Gulf States and Texas Security 
Consolidate 


& Credit Co., Ft. Worth; R. R. Wilson, 
general manager, Potts Brokerage Co., 
Ft. Worth; H. O. Wooten, president, 
H. O. Wooten Grocery Co., Abilene. 

The new company starts operation with 
a combined capital of $417,000, admitted 





Z. E. MARVIN 


assets of $2,075,820, and insurance in 
force of $36,223,400. Reserves (deposited 
for the protection on the _ insured) 
amount to $1,490,374. 

The Gulf States, organized in 1927, and 
the Texas Security, organized in 1929, 
have achieved outstanding success in the 
life insurance field in Texas—each having 
written more life insurance during their 
first few years in business than most of 
the older and larger companies wrote 
during their first decade. 

Home office and the Dallas agency of 
the new company will be maintained in 
the Gulf States Security Building, corner 
Main and Akard streets, Dallas. 


+e 
“Let me know as soon as you arrive.” 
“T will write.” 
“And if you have forgotten anything ?” 
“T will wire.” 
“If you need money?” 
“T will telephone.” 


The preacher at the end of a stirring 
address, shouted: “Stand up all those 
who want to go to Heaven!” 

A quiet little man remained seated, and 
the preacher shouted at him: “Don’t you 
want to go to Heaven?” 

In a thin voice the little one replied: 
“Not immediately.” 


My Good man, you had better take the 
street car home. 

Sh’ no ushe. My wife wouldn’t let me 
keep it in the houshe. 


DALLAS, January, 1933 























Need for Group Action 


Every business man knows that we 
are in the midst of a political and eco- 
nomic crisis. There are only two forces 
big enough to conquer the dangers we 
are facing. The one is politics, and inas- 
much as politics are governed by opinions 
and act mostly through compromises, the 
forceful, objectively-thought-out action 
necessary to bring back prosperity can 
not be expected to come in time to avoid 
great troubles and disaster from party 
politics. 


The other force is the force of organ- 
ized business, which can act scientifically 
and apply true remedies. But it can do 
this only if it is thoroughly conscious of 
its own strength and its own duties—if 
it is thoroughly conscious that in this 
effort the greatest power is an economic 
one. 


Individual business men are helpless, 
however wise they are, to get and lead 
the political action necessary to supple- 
ment their own efforts. It is sad but 
true that many business men, even those 
suffering severely in the present crisis, 
do not realize this. This is true, no mat- 
ter how hard they work. But if they get 
together in an organization and give this 
organization their full support and atten- 
tion, they will have power to restore 
prosperity. It is unfortunate that they 
do not realize this. 


Proof of this statement can easily be 
seen if they remember that even under 
the most difficult conditions and in the 
hardest of times they do not give up their 
fire insurance, but on the contrary, for 
the most part strengthen or increase 
their fire insurance. The political and 
social dangers to us business men in the 
present crisis are far greater than the 
dangers that come to us from fire. 
Therefore, how can any business man, 
who hopes to be successful or hopes to 
continue his success, withdraw his sup- 
port from his business organization in 
times like these with no thoughts for 
business prosperity and stability in the 
future ? 


Personally, I have even in good times 
preferred to give my business to a man 
who is an active and generous supporter 
of his business organization than to one 
who is not and who being shortsighted 
in this matter, is more than likely to be 
shortsighted in his own business transac- 
tions on which I depend for profits inas- 
far as I give him my business. The 
maxim that “United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall,” was never truer than applied 
to us business men in these times. My 
advice to myself and my business friends 
all over the world is: Do it now. Let us 
support our business organization better 
and more energetically, no matter how 
short of money we are, because if we are 
te get more money and more profits, it 
will come through the united efforts of 
us business men. Let us, therefore, give 
more personal attention to the work of 
our organization—EDWARD A. 
FILENE in Transatlantic Trade, 





DALLAS, January, 1933 




















































... we want another 


MAGAZINE 


for the New Year 
a 


Let us talk with you about printing 
your magazine in 1933. ¢ We are 
prepared to place at your disposal 
in this connection our full experi- 
ence based on thirty-three years 
of printing and publishing. 


TELEPHONE 


7-1259 


for an estimate on your work, be 
it blotters, office forms, booklets, 
broadsides or publications. We 
shall be glad to have you ques- 
tion us about any of your 
printing needs. 


The Ginner & Miller Publishing Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
3116-18 COMMERCE ST. @ P.O.BOX 444 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Our Officers 


Since our last issue a new set of officers have 
been elected to guide this organization during the 
coming year, and we take this opportunity to extend 
them a hearty welcome and to pledge to them the 
— loyalty and full co-operation of the employed 
staff. 


The staff has a vital interest in the success of 
the Chamber, not only because of the pay envelope 
they receive each month, but really because they are 
sincerely interested in the welfare of Dallas and the 
success of the institution with which they are 
connected. 


Mr. Thornton, our new president, and the three 
vice-presidents, Messrs. Schoellkopf, Green and 
Moore, have already done much for Dallas, and are 
certainly entitled to the full support of all citizens 
in their new capacities. 


We also wish to take this opportunity to express 
to Mr. Kramer and the other outgoing officers, who 
have served so faithfully and efficiently for the past 
three years, our deep appreciation for their untiring 
service. 


Remember service and not years is the true 
standard of measurement of a life. 


ope 


The Magic Key to Success 


What controls the size of your pay envelope? 
Why is it that modern business finds it expedient to 
pay one man $4.00 a day, another $10.00, and a third 
up to $50.00 for the same eight hours? What funda- 
mental factors make these differences? 


Most any average schoolboy knows the answer. 
It is personality and should be spelled with capital 
letters. 


Then the next questions are “What is it” and can 
a colorless man graft it on himself if he is not 
naturally attractive or magnetic? 


Personality is a natural attractiveness and mag- 
netism that draws others to you. It is the ability to 
deal successfully with people. If you have the ability 
to make another feel that you are the greatest person 
on earth and that he is the next greatest, then you 
have personality. 


Those who are so fortunate as to be born with it, 
or inherit it, have a tremendous advantage over 
others. But acertain amount of personality or mag- 
netism can be acquired even by a colorless man for, 
after all, it is not a single trait but rather the sum 
total of one’s qualities-and characteristics as they 
act to affect other people. 
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What are some of the things that are a part of 
our personality ? 


The voice, it can be pleasing or displeasing. 
The smile is a great asset. 


Leadership, observation, impressiveness, knowl- 
edge, initiative and decision are other traits that can 
be developed and thereby improve a person’s per- 
sonality. 


But whether inherited or acquired it is really the 
ability to see things from the other fellow’s point of 
view and to persuade him to see things from your 
point of view. 


Personality as an indicator of potential earning 
power is being more and more recognized. A mag- 
netic personality is the stuff of which successful 
business executives are made. The highest paid abil- 
ity is the ability to deal successfully with people. 


If you have inherited a natural magnetic person- 
ality, use it. If not, try hard to acquire it. 


aad 


A New Year Resolution 


We have just closed the door on a rather strenu- 
ous year for all of us. We have been somewhat 
confused because we have faced trials and difficul- 
ties never experienced before. 


But oftentimes it takes trials and tribulations to 
bring out the best that is in us and teach us the real 
values, possibilities and responsibilities of life. 


We believe the greatest lesson that we have 
learned during this period is the fact that we are 
dependent on each other, and that we must work 
together if we expect to go forward. 


This institution has worked harder than ever and 
our tasks have been greater during this time, but 
we are resolved to strive harder during the coming 
year as we believe a new and greater day is ahead 
for Dallas, and the need for an aggressive Chamber 
of Commerce is greater now than ever in the history 
of our city. 


We are preparing for a membership campaign 
this month, and we hope the citizens of Dallas will 
resolve to assist themselves and Dallas by making it 
possible for us to do the job ahead properly and 
successfully. 

ope 


New models, backed up by an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign, are proof of the courage and vision of 
the automobile industry. Already this intense sales 
effort is being rewarded by many new cars on Dallas 
streets. Other industries might well follow the lead 
of the aggressive, progressive automobile men. 


DALLAS, January, 1933 
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FREE 
ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


When you purchase electric power 
you also receive the services of 
highly trained engineers who pos- 
sess the technical knowledge neces- 
sary to analyze your production 
problems. These engineers will glad- 
ly survey your present installation 
without cost or obligation and sug- 
gest ways to increase its efficiency. 
This free advisory service is also 
available to the building trades— 
architects, builders, electricians and 
contractors. Take advantage of this 
service. It may save you money. 
Certainly it will save you time, ef- 
fort and worry. 


Phone 2-9321 
Station 356 
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POWER PLUS 






for 1933 


Rar in production becomes a vital factor as Dallas business 


and industry takes inventory this month and makes plans for the 























critical year ahead. In production, the efficiency with which power is utilized 


may determine the difference between profit and loss. 


For more than half a century each New Year has brought new uses for 
electric power—new ways in which this versatile servant has been able to 
reduce production costs. Time and again it has been demonstrated how 
electric power eliminates lost time delays, cuts overhead expenses, reduces 
fire and occupational hazards and speeds up production. History has proven 
the economy of electric power and budgets for 1933 may be worked out 


with exact knowledge of what it will cost and what it will save. 


But there is another distinctive attribute of electric power not so easy to 
compute—an additional service that it performs. Call it power—plus the 
ability to lighten labor, banish care, raise morale and eliminate much of the 
worry of management. Electric power is delivered as a finished product, 
always ready for instant use, as much or as little as may be needed. It is 
this “plus” element of electric power that produces a better product. It 


cannot be overlooked in plans for 1933. 


Whether the product is heavy machinery, half-soles for shoes, office build- 
ing space or printers type, there are few Dallas business establishments 
where a survey of present equipment will not reveal some efficiency and 
resultant economy which can be gained by the wider application of electric 
service. In making plans for this New Year, investigate every possibility 


of electric service. 








Dallas Power & Light 
Company 
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ALVARADO, a busy little city 
about forty-one miles southwest of Dal- 
las, is located in the black land cotton 
belt, and this and truck gardening have 
been the principle agricultural products 
in times past, although in the last two 
or three years the feeding of live stock 
and the raising of grain crops has been 
encouraged and has increased greatly. 


Write P. E. Pope, Mayor, Alvarado, 
Texas. 

oye 
AUBREY, jocated about fifty-five 


miles northwest of Dallas, in Denton 
county, is characterized by progressive, 
forward-looking citizens, who have pro- 
vided efficient city government and 
modern, well-equipped schools. The sur- 
rounding farm land is mostly black sandy 
land, adapted to the raising of grain, 
garden produce, poultry, sheep, cattle and 
hogs, and this diversification of agricul- 
tural programs has kept the community 
in a prosperous and thriving condition. 
Address City Secretary, Aubrey, Texas. 


ooo 
CARROLLTON, Dallas county, 


twenty-five minutes from downtown 
Dallas, fifteen minutes from Southern 
Methodist University. Population about 
800, served by power, natural gas and 
good Artesian water. All conveniences. 
The advantages of the small town and 
large city combined. Served by three 
railroads and excellent bus service with 
forty cents round trip on busses to Dal- 
las. Good churches and fine school sys- 
tem. Member Southern Association of 
Colleges and: High Schools. Good farms 
can be bought now at a very attractive 
price. For full information, address City 
Secretary, Carrollton, Texas. 


<< 
CEDAR HILL, seventeen miles 
from Dallas on U. S. Highway No. 67, 
is a community of general farmers and 
steck raisers. Dairying and poultry, 
especially turkeys, assure a year round 
income. The black soi!, overlying a 
gray sub soil, well protected by terraces 
where they are needed, makes the sur- 
rounding country advantageous for the 
growing of all kinds of crops. Cedar 
Hill has excellent schools and_ fine 
Artesian water. The future development 
of U. S. Highway No. 67 will place 
Cedar Hill on the most direct route from 
Central United States to Mexico. For 
further information, write to First State 
Bank, Cedar Hill, Texas. 
oe 

CELINA, located forty miles north 
of Dallas on Highway No. 116 in the 
black land belt. The blackest and the 
whitest people. Soil prolific to the grow- 
ing of corn, cotton, wheat, oats, Bermuda 
onions, barley and all kinds of truck and 
vegetables, poultry and stock raising. 
Healthful climate with mild winters. 

Celina solicits manufacturing indus- 
tries; has all necessary conveniences, 
highways, railroad and motor bus lines, 
natural gas, high-power electric service, 
Artesian water, affiliated high schools, 
six churches. Write Chamber of Com- 
merce, Celina, Texas. 
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DENTON County; supreme in bal- 
anced farming; good farmers never fail 
here. Thirty-seven soil types—deep sand 
to rich black—a season and soil type 
for every crop. Thirty-six-inch annual 
rainfall; fruit, grapes, berries and truck 
abound here. Eight successful nurser- 
ies, big dairy center. Two large cream- 
eries and big cheese plant. Fine sheep, 
hog and cattle country. Plentiful sup- 
ply of good Artesian water. Well ad- 
vertised turkey and poultry center. Big 
city markets right at our door for all 
products. Near Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas, with good rail and highway con- 
nections. Denton county needs more 
farmers who can combine dairying, poul- 
try, truck, fruit, live stock and farm crops 
into “balanced farming” a proven suc- 
cess here. Denton, the county seat, has 
a population of over 10,000 with two of 
Texas’ largest State colleges with an an- 
nual enrollment of over 7,000 students. 
For further particulars, write the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Denton, Texas. 


~- 

FARMERS BRANCH, site of one 
of the pioneer settlements of this terri- 
tory, is located on the “second bottoms” 
of the Trinity river. East of the town the 
land slopes up to the black-soiled prairie 
and to westward the slope is gently down 
to the river bottoms. The farming land 
in this part of the State is exceedingly 
rich and the community is thickly settled 
with industrious, high-type citizens. Gen- 
eral farming is practiced here, as con- 
ditions are well suited to cotton growing 
ard the raising of live stock. Diversified 
farming is practiced more and more each 
year. Write for further details to R. L. 
Rasberry, Farmers Branch, Texas. 


FORNEY, just sixteen miles east of 
Dallas, in the richest black land belt 
of Texas, with natural gas, electric power 
and Artesian water, is an ideal place for 
small factories. Our chief crops are cot- 
ton, corn and that famous “Forney hay.” 
Attractive proposition will be made to re- 
sponsible party or firm looking for good 
location for textile or other factories. 
For further information, address Forney 
Lions Club, Forney, Texas. 

Sn aa 

FRISCO 
tween Dallas and Collin counties, in the 
heart of the famous black land belt. It 
is chiefly engaged in the production of 
cotton, grain and live stock, which are 
produced abundantly in this territory. 


is near the county line be- 


Concerning Manufacturing Opportunities, 
Trucking Lands and Cultural Advantages of 
Listed. Write the Address diven at 

Receive Prompt Atte 
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Excellent Artesian water is available at 
a depth of about 750 feet. Geologists say 
that this is the same stratum and the 
same stream of water made so famous 
by the Oak Cliff independent water sys- 
tem. This town is located in possibly the 
best small grain district of the State, the 
average acre yield of oats being around 
sixty bushels, and ninety bushels is not 
uncommon in good years. Write to S. T. 
Carpenter, City Secretary, Frisco, Texas. 
an ae 


GRAND PRAIRIE - stands midway 
betw.en Dallas and Fort Worth, on the 
most traveled highway in the State, 
keeping in step with both great cities, 
to profit from each and to add her part 
to the development of each. Located in 
an ideal industrial section, yet maintain- 
ing the beauty and comforts of a home 
city, Grand Prairie has much to offer the 
prospective investor. Many factories 
have already chosen Grand Prairie be- 
cause of its favorable location. Railroad 
and transportation lines, two nearby air- 
ports and a fine transcontinental highway 
provide transportation. For details, write 
Mrs. Stella Rohde, Secretary, City of 
Grand Prairie, Grand Prairie, Texas. 

eo 

GRAPEVINE, _ twenty miles north- 
west of Dallas, twenty miles northeast of 
Fort Worth. Concrete highways from 
Grapevine to both cities. All modern 
conveniences; various types of soil; high- 


-ly diversified farming; many country es- 


tates under development. Fully accred- 
ited high school; desirable industrial 
sites; excellent Artesian water. Small 
factories wanted. Attractive residential 
sites; four outlets by concrete highways; 
highest altitude in Tarrant county; $1.00 
tax rate. Nineteen hundred thirty census, 
936 population; estimated 1,100 now. 
For further information, write D. E. Box, 


Secretary, Grapevine Business Men’s 
Club. 

ode 
IRVING is situated in the fast- 


growing northwestern part of Dallas 
county, ten miles from Dallas, on paved 
road and twenty-five miles from Fort 
Worth. 

Chief industries: Truck farming, dairy- 
ing, nurseries and poultry raising. Soil: 
sandy loam, abundance of Artesian water, 
natural gas, electricity and sewerage. 

Schools: Affiliated high school and 
grade school. 

Transportation: Three railroads, Fort 
Worth to Houston, via Dallas, bus line, 


convenient schedules. Irving offers ideal 
homesites for industrial Dallas, located 
only ten minutes’ drive from the recently 
completed industrial area of Dallas. Due 
to our excellent transportation facilities 
and abundant trackage space, we can of- 
fer unusually good factory sites. The 
entire community surrounding Irving is 
served by good all-weather roads, mak- 
ing access to Irving and Dallas available 
every day in the year. Climate mild and 
healthful. Small tracts of land available 
for ideal country homes and estates. For 
detailed information, write Irving Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Jrving N. W. Dallas 
County Civie Association, Irving, Texas. 


an ae 

JUSTIN, forty miles from Dallas, 
of which distance, thirty-eight is the 
newly completed, wide concrete North- 
west Highway, is in the heart of an ag- 
ricultural community unsurpassed in the 
State. It is but twenty-five miles from 
Fort Worth, the second largest live stock 
market in the world. Stock raising, 
dairying, wheat, cotton and poultry are 
featured industries in this community, 
well-balanced so that no one phase of 
agriculture so dominates. Located on 
the Santa Fe railroad, the town has ex- 
cellent transportation facilities and quick 
communication with the markets of 
North Texas. A wide-awake citizenship 
is determined that this city shall keep 
step with the entire Southwest—the fast- 
est-growing section in the United States. 
For further information, write Justin 
State Bank, Justin, Texas. 

oe 

KRUM, Denton county, Texas, situ- 
ated eight miles northwest from the City 
of Denton, county seat, and on the main 
line of the G. C. & S. F. railroad, thirty- 
eight miles north from Fort Worth. 
Krum is situated in the heart of a rich 
farming section. The principal crops 
grown are wheat, oats, cotton and corn. 
Cattle, sheep and hog raising diversify 
the farming industry to a large extent. 
Also poultry and dairying are important 
items in supplying the family necessi- 
ties. The town is connected with out- 
lying farms by good gravel roads radi- 
ating in all directions. U. S. Highway 
77 is within easy reach. Also State 
Highway 39 is but one mile distant. We 
are especially interested in getting in 
contact with farmers who want to pur- 
chase farm lands. For information, 
write Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Krum, Texas. 


LANCASTER, a thriving little 
town fourteen miles south of Dallas, in 
Da!las county, has three banks, modern 
schools and churches, and is inhabited by 
forward-looking and progressive citizens. 
The fertile surrounding farm land pro- 
duces fine cotton as well as plentiful grain 
crops, which encourage the growing in- 
terest in live stock in the community. 
The rich soil and the accessibility to 
Dal!as markets offer unusual opportuni- 
ties to progressive farmers. For further 
information, write to the City of Lan- 
caster, Lancaster, Texas. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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GREATER 


ecurity 
and convenience 


c+ ¢ for you 


N JANUARY, 1754, George 

Washington returned to 
Williamsburg, Va., after bearing 
a message to the French forts 
near Lake Erie. He twice faced 
death; when fired upon by a 
treacherous Indian guide and 
when thrown into the icy waters 
of a river from a raft. The round 
trip required 78 days. 


Today a message between these 
two points can be delivered in a 
few seconds. The telephone has 
performed an important service 
to all of us by speeding up com- 
munication. Reduced to simple 
terms, this means greater security, 
economy, convenience, leisure 
for each of us. 


The better your service, the 
more valuable it is to you. Eternal 
vigilance and constant effort are 
necessary to insure you good 
telephone service. That is the 
responsibility of 23,000 men and 
women of the Southwestern 
Company. For 1933 they will 
endeavor to give you telephone 
service that is courteous, efficient, 
quick. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 
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War Debts 


(Continued from Page 8) 
post-Armistice advances, even when dis- 
counted on a five per cent basis. 

4. Europe’s ability to pay in full is 
demonstrated by the fact that the in- 
crease in its annual expenditure for arm- 
ament since 1914 is greater than the 
total amount of its debt payments. It is 
true that practically without exception 
appropriations for defense have risen 
since the war, although in no country so 
much as in the United States. But it is 
one thing for France and Italy to build 
a battleship, and a very different thing 
for one of these countries to obtain the 
foreign exchange to make payments to 
the United States. Battleships may be 
built merely by levying taxes upon the 
population at large. War-debt payments 
not only require increased taxation, but 
also necessitate the transfer of equiva- 
lent value to the creditor nation. If the 
United States is willing to accept paper 
frances or liras, the problem would be 
comparatively simple, but in actuality 
the transfer of value can only be made in 
one of four ways—by increased exports 
of commodities, services, gold, or securi- 
ties. Since the last of these methods 
only defers the problem and since the 
amount of “free” gold is limited, this 
means, in the final analysis, that the 
debtor must either reduce imports or in- 
crease exports of commodities and 
services. 

An increase of exports is only effica- 
cious, however, in case the creditor coun- 
try is willing to receive payments in in- 
creased imports of commodities or serv- 
ices. This was the basis of England’s 
historic free-trade policy. The anachro- 
nistic commercial policy of the United 
States, on the other hand, has conscious- 
ly sought to limit receipt of such pay- 
ments by (1) maintaining a high tariff; 
(2) seeking the expansion of exports; 
(3) restricting immigration; and (4) sub- 
sidizing an uneconomical merchant ma- 
rine. The day of reckoning was post- 
poned, however, as long as the United 
States continued to expand its foreign 
loans. When this means of balancing in- 
ternational payment was suddenly cur- 
tailed early in 1929, debtor nations were 
forced to adopt the only remaining re- 
course—a reduction in imports—with dis- 
astrous repercussions on world trade and 
on the contents of our pocketbooks. 

This does not mean that there is no 
basis for linking armaments with war 
debts. In making any final adjustment 
of the debts the United States might in- 
sist upon guarantees that any sums 
saved the European powers should not 
be diverted to battleships and tanks. 

5. The cancellation or reduction of the 
war debts would greatly increase the 
burden of the American taxpayer. There 
is perhaps more confusion on this point 
than on any other. While it can scarce- 
ly be denied that the cancellation of the 
war debts would throw the cost of in- 
terest and amortization payments upon 
the American treasury, this burden, with 
the transfer problem eliminated, would 


be less than is ordinarily believed. If 
the payments due in the present fiscal 
year were to be apportioned equally 
among the people of the United States, 
each individual’s share would be only 
$2.20. While this might seem a fairly 
large amount to several millions of 
households during these trying times, it 
should be remembered that we are al- 
ready spending nearly $6.00 per capita 
on armaments and somewhat more than 
that amount on veteran’s relief each 
year. Moreover, the direct loss of reve- 
nue resulting from the suspension of 
debt payments might easily be more than 
offset by the increase in revenue which 
would result from improved economic 
conditions if the debts were to be per- 
manently written off. It is of more than 
passing significance, for example, that 
the decline in customs receipts during 
the past two years, despite the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, has been $498,000,000, which 
is $16,000,000 more than the scheduled 
debt payments during this period. More- 
over, as Sir Walter Layton pointed out 
recently, the annual loss in the national 
income of the United States resulting 
from the depression is far in excess of 
the capitalized value of the war debts due 
from all the European powers. 


One mu3i also be on guard against er- 
ror in the other direction. While there 
can be li-tle question that a final revision 
of reparatio::s and war debts is essential 
to world recovery, it would be folly to 
assume that there will be a return of 
prosperity as soon as these problems are 
permanently disposed of. Revision of the 
debts is only one step on the path toward 
economic reconstruction. Likewise, it 
would be a mistake to assume that a so- 
lution can be achieved solely on the 
basis of economic considerations. From 
the beginning the debts have been more 
in the field of the politician than of the 
economist. It is no longer possible, how- 
ever, to allow an issue of such im- 
portance to be determined by the whims 
of popular prejudice. If our democratic 
institutions are worth half as much as 
our leaders profess them to be, there 
should be a determined attempt to bring 
the facts before the people so that this 
important question may be decided on its 
merits.—Reprinted by special permission 
from “The Nation,’”’ November, 1932. 


oye 


Customer: Last week I bought a tire 
cover from you and now I want my 
money back. 

Clerk: Why? 

Customer: I put it on one of my tires 
and hadn’t driven ten miles before the 
blamed thing wore out. 

oe 

Jack: Do you object to petting? 

Juanita: That’s one thing I have never 
done yet. 

Jack: Petted? 

Juanita: Objected. 

oe 

Judge: What steps did you take when 
the trouble started? 

Prisoner: Long ones, your honor. 
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creased generosity to the support of their 
business organizations, both local and 
national, in order that they may success- 
fully discharge their responsibilities in 
the processes of reconstruction. 


oe 
Spring Market Season 


The 1933 southwestern spring market 
season will open in Dallas January 30, 
according to announcement of A. H. 
Bailey, president of the Wholesale Mer- 
chants’ Association. Style shows will be 
held in the State fair auditorium Janu- 
ary 31, February 7 and 14. The style 
shows will be followed by dancing in a 
downtown hotel. 

A widespread campaign of advertising 
to attract retail buyers to the city dur- 
ing the season has been launched by the 
Association, embracing practically every 
known form of advertising. 

Wholesalers are rapidly stocking their 
warehouses with a wide variety of mer- 
chandise to assure the retailer a com- 
plete market here. It is anticipated that 
the trade territory will be broadened ex- 
tensively this year and that many new 
customers of the Dallas market will be 
added during the spring season. 

eo 

“Dear Mr. Editor: Will you please read 
the enclosed poem carefully and return it 
to me with your candid criticism as soon 
as possible, as I have other irons in the 
fire.” 

“Dear sir: Remove the irons and in- 
sert the poem.” 

- 

“Daughter,” said the father sternly, 
“T don’t like that young man you go out 
with.” 

“Yeah?” retorted the daughter. “Well, 
don’t worry, you’re simply poison to him, 
too.” 

an ae 


People will soon discover that you - 


can’t buy a $100 suit for $20. 


an ae 
A cowpuncher ordered a steak at a 
restaurant. The waiter brought it in— 
rare—very rare. The puncher looked at 
it and demanded that it be returned to 
the kitchen and cooked. 
“Tis cooked,” snapped the waiter. 
“What do you mean, cooked?” said the 
cowboy. “I’ve seen cows hurt worse than 


that get well.” 
oe 


A woman was making this announce- 
ment to others: “I wish to announce that 
on Wednesday evening the Ladies’ Aid 
will have a rumble sale. This is a 
chance for all ladies of the congregation 
to get rid of anything that is not worth 
keeping, but is too good to be thrown 
away. Don’t forget to bring your hus- 
bands.” 

oo 


Can’ you drive eighty miles an hour 
with one hand on the steering wheel? 
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Statement of Condition 
of the 


Republic National Bank 
and Trust Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
At Close of Business December 31, 1932 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts . . ... . . . $22,668,300.75 
Bills of Exchange . . . : ph. aS 505,838.67 
Acceptances—Customers Account cago ay 1,116,000.00 
Ee Oe a ee a ee 1,975,000.00 
ee ae ee 160,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures . ...... 198,000.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ... . 165,000.00 
U.S. Government Securities . . . ‘ 6,844,600.00 
State, County and Municipal Securities ‘ 4,926,025.69 
Other Bonds and Securities .... . 2,336,602.29 
Cash in Vault and with Banks ... . 10,043,840.83 

TOTAL . . . si ts «© © « o oe | ORR ee 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus... ee ee eee ra 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits if ee ee 1,000,000.00 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Con- 

tingencies ... ; ag! Sh 656,692.50 
Acceptances—Customers Account eatiel ch 1,116,000.00 
Circulation. Bh ea aeha sadbe 3,200,000.00 

DEPOSITS— 

Individual . . . $29,514,384.80 

| 8,085,490.34 

U.S. Government . 2,366,640.59 . 39,966,515.73 

TOTAL. sk ke ae wwe ee. SER 





$ 4,000,000.00 




















TRAVELERS GUIDE 


Tourist Camps 


Camp Horn Tourist APARTMENTS, Fed- 
eral Highway No. 81, Phone 2-3840, 
(D. B. Spiller, Mgr.) Austin, Texas. 


Petririep Forest Lopcrs, North City 
Limits, Highway No, 2, Tel. 9871, 


Austin, Texas. 


Cafes 


“Ex Fenix” Care, 108 S. Santa Rosa Ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Maverick CaFE, 621-23 Congress Av- 
enuc, Tel, 7688, Austin, Texas. 


RiversipE Care, (Lonnie Wilson, Proprie- 
tor), 102 E. Houston St., San Anotnio, 
Texas. 

Hotels 


La Firre Horen, 535 S. St. Mary’s St., 
San Antonio, Texas. 





GOLDEN PUMPKIN 
1914 Greenville Ave. 
Dine and Dance 
NO COVER CHARGE 


Specializing In Chinese, Italian and Steak 
Dinners 


For Reservations Phone 3-0439 
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LEW ILLE, located in southeast 


corner - enton county, twenty-three 
miles north of Dallas; thirty-two miles 
northeast of Fort Worth, on paved high- 
ways to both cities, on M.-K.-T. Railway; 
just three miles from Lake Dallas. 

Surrounded by varied soils, ranging 
from heavy sandy to black waxy. Adapted 
to fruit, truck, nuts, dairying, poultry 
and live stock, as well as cotton, corn and 
small grains. Feasible irrigation district. 

We solicit inquiries concerning loca- 
tions for factories and industrial plants. 
Have desirable location, local labor avail- 
able, low tax rates. 

For further information, address 
Chamber of Commerce, Lewisville, Texas. 


ope 
MANSFIELD, located forty-two 


miles southwest of the City of Dallas, in 
Tarrant county, is in the center of a 
splendid cotton country. In the last few 
years the feeding of live stock has in- 
creased to a great extent, this industry 
being encouraged by the Fort Worth live 
stock market, which is only twelve miles 
from the town of Mansfield. The pro- 
gressive citizens have given evidence of 
civic interest in the development of the 
school system, the city government, and 
the improvement of the community as a 
whole. Address E. C. Watson, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Mansfield, Texas. 
-o 

MESQUITE, fifteen minutes east of 
Dallas, offers the home seeker every city 
convenience plus the quiet surroundings, 
friendly spirit, and economical living of 
the small, well-organized community. It 
is the ideal home for city workers who 
prefer suburban life. With Dallas due 
west, you may drive to and from your 
work with the sun always behind you. 
Investigate Mesquite. Address Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesquite, Texas. 


oo 

PALMER, located in Ellis county, 
the world’s largest cotton-producing 
county, twenty-seven miles south of Dal- 
las on National Highway 75, is served by 
Southern Pacific railroad, also Texas 
Electric railway, has fully affiliated 
school, three churches, lots of good sub- 
stantial business firms, nice homes, two 
large brick manufacturing plants, three 
large cotton gins, several small manufac- 
turing plants, good telephone exchange, 
up-to-date water system, fire depart- 
ment, natural gas, sewer system, electric 
power, business streets paved, and has 
ideal locations for manufacturing enter- 
prises. For further information, address 
City of Palmer, Palmer, Texas. 


PILOT POINT, 2 Prosperous town 


about sixty miles northwest of Dallas, in 
Denton county, and is served by the 
M.-K.-T. and T. & P. railways. The sur- 
rounding farm land is rich black and 
sandy loam suitable for raising fruit, 
truck, grapes, berries, melons, peanuts 
and sweet potatoes. The principal crops 
being cotton, corn and small grain. Poul- 
try raising has been profitable in the 
community, especially turkey raising. 
During the past few years the production 
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of large, soft-shell pecans has increased 
very rapidly and proved a profitable crop. 
The Jacobs oil field is located three miles 
northwest of here, where 26-gravity oil 
is found at a depth of 1,500 feet. This 
oil is piped into town to local refinery 
where it is refined into kerosene, gaso- 
line and high-grade road oil. 

A-1 affiliated high school with 25% 
credits, with fourteen teachers, two of 
them being vocational agricultural teach- 
ers. Rural communities being served by 
six bus routes bringing in an average of 
200 students daily from rural districts. 
School tax rate of fifty cents. For addi- 
tional information, write Chamber of 
Commerce, Pilot Point, Texas. 

eo 

PLANO, a city of 2,000, is located 
in South Collin county—eighteen miles 
north of Dallas. Wealthiest city of its 
size and the center of the richest farming 
section in Texas. Lateral roads leading 
in every direction from city are piked. 

Plano is located on U. S. Highway No. 
75 from Winnipeg, Canada, to Galveston; 
is served by the Southern Pacific, north 
and south, and Cotton Belt, east and 
west, and hourly service on Texas Elec- 
tric Railway from Dallas to Denison. 
Population of trade territory, 7,000; chief 
occupations: farming, raising and feed- 
ing live stock, dairying and poultry rais- 
ing. Plano has thirty-four stores, bank, 
newspaper, ice plant, three cotton gins, 
large grain elevator, four garages, twelve 
filling stations. Plano is the center of 
the black land belt of Texas, is a beauti- 
ful residential city, and an ideal location 
for small factories. Address Joe Brad- 
shaw, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Plano, Texas. 

oe 


RHOME sis northwest of Dallas in 
the edge of Wise county, just on the out- 
skirts of the great ranch country. The 
territory is of a rolling to a hilly type, 
with most of the farm land of a mixed 
chocolate loam, ranging to a light gravel- 
ly class. The chief products are live 
stock as the land produces excellent pas- 
ture and feed crops. 

Connected with both Fort Worth and 
Dallas by fine hard-surfaced highways, 
the community stands in a most favor- 
able location for future development. 
Write for further details to L. Wayne 
Renshaw, care Rhome Milling Co., 


Rhome, Texas. 
oe 


RICHARDSON, eight miles from 
Dallas city limits, brick paved highway 


through city, highest quality Artesian 
water from poluxy sands, standard piping 
over entire city with automatic prescribed 
pressure. Municipal-owned sewerage sys- 
tem, paved or graveled streets, telephone 
system, efficient local and long distance 
service; Southern Pacific railroad, Texas 
Traction Co. lines; surrounded by most 
productive black land with every road 
paved or graveled; five churches with 
working membership, affiliated 14-room 
high school; progressive city government 
not burdened with local taxes. Address 
City of Richardson, Richardson, Texas. 


ROWLETT is in the heart of the 
famous black land cotton belt, northeast 
of Dallas, and is noted for its high pro- 
duction of good quality long staple cot- 
ton. The soil is also well suited to grain 
and live stock production. In recent years 
many farmers have discovered that sum- 
mer Bermuda onions of very high quality 
can be produced. Write J. H. Buhler, 
Rowlett, Texas. soo 


SANGER, about fifty-five miles 
northwest of Dallas, in Denton county, is 
located in a thriving farming community, 
producing poultry, grain, cotton, live 
stock, and some truck, in the form of 
melons, peanuts and sweet potatoes. The 
town boasts a very active and influential 
chamber of commerce, indicating pro- 
gressive citizens, greatly interested in 
civic improvements and city government. 
A splendid up-to-date school system is 
provided for the young people of the com- 
munity with especially fine training in 
vocational agriculture, which prepares 
the boys for the wide range of agricul- 
tural activities in that section. For full 
particulars, address Chamber of Com- 
merce, Sanger, Texas. 

aaa 

TIOGAl]ocated about seventy miles 
north of Dallas, offers unusual opportu- 
nity to someone financially responsible, to 
build and operate a hotel as a health re- 
sort. Mineral water that is good for 
many ailments is to be had here in 
abundance for drinking, making crystals, 
for baths, making oils, etc. Mineral 
water and its by-products are now being 
shipped to points throughout the United 
States from Tioga. Those interested, 
write for analysis of the different wells 
already here. Come to Tioga and invest- 
igate for yourself. Address Chamber of 
Commerce, Tioga, Texas. 

aaa 


VENUS is in Johnson county thirty- 
five miles southwest of Dallas on U. S. 
Highway No. 68 and is served by the 
Santa Fe and also the Missouri Pacific 
Railway and the Greyhound bus line. 
Venus is in the heart of the black land 
district and has a paved square, affili- 
ated school, natural gas, electric lights, 
three churches and two banks. The soil 
is prolific to the growing of cotton, grain 
and truck farming, stock and poultry 
raising. Land is very reasonable here 
and deep-well water is easily found. The 
winters are very mild. We are located 
only thirty miles from Fort Worth. For 
further details, write Mayor Ralph 
Gidden, Venus, Texas. 


WYLIE, located twenty-nine miles 
northeast of Dallas, in Dallas county, is 
surrounded by fertile, black, waxy land, 
and is famous for the high-grade cotton 
produced in the vicinity. Poultry raising 
and dairying enterprises have been 
profitable in the community, and in the 
last year or two the feeding of live stock 
and the raising of grain crops have in- 
creased to some extent. It is inhabited 
by a high-class citizenship, which has 
provided an excellent school system, fine 
churches, and many civic improvements. 
Address Fred Gallagher, Wylie, Texas 
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" Challenge 


Man alone is able selectively to determine his 
environment. Everything else is subject to forces 
which are beyond control. 


The New Year challenges men to create their 
destinies. Opportunity is more numerous and 
potent today than ever before. A thousand ave- 
nues to better things radiate in as many direc- 
tions. 


Technocracy is much in the public mind. Things 
mechanical are believed to hold arbitrary control 
and men and women dwarf into insignificance 
before the onward march of the robot. 


The human mind has no peer. Things me- 
chanical may be the servant, but never the master. 
Destroy creative genius and human control and all 
machinery is worthless junk. 


Human progress has only started. Weak-eyed 
students say that all has been accomplished, yet 
science has only laid a foundation for the develop- 
ments that are to come. Cancer is still uncon- 
quered; tuberculosis is rampant; children are 
mowed down by the uncontrolled diseases of in- 
fancy; poverty is everywhere; power sources and 
means of distribution are in their infancy; floods 
take their inevitable toll; transportation and com- 
munication face revolutionary changes; homes, 
office buildings and factories require dependable 
temperature control, and so on to infinity. 


In the field of social sciences, economics grope 
for solid foundations upon which to build stable 
government; financial systems are chaotic; inter- 
national relations are the despair of diplomacy; 
crime threatens order; education seeks means of 
meeting the insistent problems of more complete 
living. 

Man stands alone as able to bring order out of 
chaos. With the turn of his mind he controls the 
forces about him. In his idealism he sets goals 
which, when fully understood, make his every ef- 
fort a step toward their ultimate realization. 


Nineteen hundred thirty-two comes with a 
challenge for clear thinkers who can turn ad- 
versity into opportunity and convert failure into 
success. The cost is only thought and effort. 





like a sore thumb? 





Nol 


You don’t want your advertising to 
be like that—it’s too painful, but you 
do want it to be noticed and remem- 


bered by others. 


Talk to me sometime—I may be able 
to suggest the very thing you need to 
make your advertising stand out. 


HUGH CARGO stg 


1816 Allen Building Fog 
ae an ae ee 
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The Case for the Holding Company 


HE only fault, if any, one may 

discern in Victor Pick’s paper, 

“The Decentralization of Indus- 

try,” is that it is too high in the 

hat. He states unequivocally in 
his reference to the Insull debacle; “His 
dreams would have come true had it 
not been for the depression.” Mr. 
Pick is as “right as rain” in his state- 
ment, but that statement needs clarifica- 
tion, not only for the “man in the 
street,” to whom a “high hat” means 
nothing but another target, but for the 
frontally elevated citizenship as well. As 
good a banker as there is in Dallas, and 
as good a director as the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce ever had both con- 
demned the statement upon their first 
reading, but changed their minds upon a 
review in the light of reason. 

This light-of-reason depends upon a 
detailed knowledge of the economic 
formation of a “holding company”: 
Most of them are found in the public 
utilities field, or else develop from opera- 
tions in that field and finally end up in 
the financial and providential return 
phases of industrial operation—vide the 
“Stinnes” crash as mentioned by Mr. 
Pick and the “Kreuger” fiasco which he 
cites in instance. 

In the establishment of a public util- 
ity, an estimate of the gallonage, cubic 
footage, kilowattage, or decibels prob- 
ably salable or rentable rather, in a cer- 
tain locale is made. An estimate is then 
made as to the cost of the establishment 
of the plant that will produce the con- 
venience units. The scheme is then pro- 
moted and the bonds, preferred stocks 
and common stocks subscribed, usually in 
a balanced ratio of a third each. If a 
community be _ ultraconservative, the 
bonds are usually in the preponderance, 
with the preferred stock second in its 
practical standing as a second mortgage, 
and the common stock comes third in the 
allocation of earnings, if the thing has 
any luck at all. A public utility, outside 
of the transportation field—which, by the 
way, has been sadly mishandled in the 
matter of permitted profit propagation, 
by arbitrary “recapture datums” and 
other restrictions—usually gets a fran- 
chise that permits an earning of between 
seven and nine per cent. Say it is a 
three million dollar outfit balanced in 
thirds. The bonds draw six per cent, the 
stocks in the preferred class draw seven 
per cent and the common stock draws the 
original nine per cent, plus the difference 
between the six per cent on the bonds 
and the seven per cent on the preferred. 
Where the common stock measures a 
third in volume, and the utility takes 
down its franchise authorization, the 
common-stock holder gets fourteen per 
eent on his holdings. Sometimes the same 
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By FRANCIS De SALES KERSHAW 


subscribers participate all three ways, in 
a sort of hedging, but they have no con- 
trol authority as bond or preferred-stock 
holders, but only as common-stock holders, 
in whom the fee-simple title is vested. 
The only manner in which a bond or 
preferred-stock holder can break into the 
control is through court action in the 
presence of jeopardy. The only day he 
has is dividend-day or court-day, the for- 
mer as the passive recipient of a check, 
and the latter as the active progenitor of 
a summons. 


With this set-up, a charter is secured, 
the plant built and the taking of reve- 
nues begun. This is as far as the com- 
munity which has practically hired the 
outfit under a sort of guarantee as to 
return can go. So far as the community 
is concerned, the plant has been built and 
paid for, and there the people’s specific 
interest ends. They get the service and 
pay the price agreed. 


But that is not nearly as far as the 
common-stock holder’s interests go. It 
is the practice at this time to develop 
public utilities from the credit-fabric of 
the commonwealth, and not from earn- 
ings, which is as it should be. For in- 
stance, the sales volume of the Dallas 
metropolitan commercial area in 1929 
was upward of 1,600 millions of dollars, 
per the reports of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce in its official organ, the 
magazine “DALLAS.” That volume did 
not develop in Dallas alone, but also 
from the trade territory. In that trade 
territory are many less fortunate public 
utility establishments demanded as mem- 
bers of a system of industrial conveni- 
ence, and the “holding company” is de- 
signed to assist them as well as the orig- 
inal plant in the metropolitan district 
where the revenue is more readily se- 
cured through population density. It is 
here that we must turn to the credit 
phase of economics in its relation to the 
sequence of investment, credit and sur- 
plus, the trinity of capital reproduction. 
Under our banking laws, an enterpreneur 
is permitted to borrow fifty cents for 
every dollar of reasonable cash value he 
has invested, under proper surveillance. 
It makes no difference to the original 
grantors of the contributing franchises 
what he wishes to do with the money. 
He may wish to assist these outlying 
plants, as has been the case with Mr. In- 
sull, or he may wish to establish a de- 
veloping fund for his own franchise, as 
is usually the case with such procedure 
on the part of such holding companies as 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. A vivid 
example of this last phase is the $10,- 
000,000 requisition granted the local 
power company for development of the 
Mountain Creek addition, which is now 


held in abeyance because of the lack of 
buying power among the people, and 
their inability to partake of a comfort, by 
reason of prior necessities due to the de- 
pression. 


This credit outlook is also an addition 
to the common-stock holder’s “pile,” and 
justly so. A man’s credit is as much an 
asset as is his cash, in the generic view 
of things, and it requires the meed of 
normal increment thereon, which we will 
say is the agreed nine per cent if in- 
vested in plant additions, or the normal 
five per cent if it works in the first-risk 
category known as the financial phase. 
Say the controlling common-stock holders 
borrow their permitted fifty per cent and 
keep it invested in gilt-edge securities in 
the financial phase, as has been the sav- 
ing case of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company in this blessed depression. This 
means an addition of two and one-half 
per cent to the already estimated four- 
teen per cent. In the recent rate dispute 
this excess return to the common-stock 
holders of the local power company was 
injected into the question and promptly 
ejected as it had no equitable or justicial 
bearing on the contractual operations, as 
the basic premises of the franchise re- 
quire that developments come from the 
credit outlook and not from current 
earnings. The late Mayor Bradford saw 
the justice of the point in a moment and 
promptly moved and secured its conces- 
sions. He had it to do, because he knew 
what a court of competent jurisdiction 
would do if he failed to concede it. Pub- 
lic clamor might as well have been vocal- 
ly as dumb in that phase as it usually is 
mentally in a lot of other matters. 


There is another source of increased 
return to the common-stock holder in a 
public utility, and that is the excess of 
revenues over normal. In public utility 
rating, normal is figured as two-thirds of 
peak load, and the rate so adjusted as to 
service charges at the outset. In a nine 
per cent return franchise the normal 
revenue is thirty per cent of the invest- 
ment per annum, or 900,000 dollars on 
a three million dollar property value. 
If for any reason the revenue should go 
to fifty per cent, that earning in justice 
and equity belongs to the common-stock 
holder also. This was the cause of the 
Federal Supreme Court’s ruling in the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon suit brought by the 
Government to limit the earnings to a 
percentage on the actual property value. 
By reason of its stragetic position in the 
transportation field, the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon tonnage under the established 
rate proportions exceeded the normal 
one-third of plant value proportion. In- 
stead of fining it for extra service ren- 
dered in good faith and earnestness, the 
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BARROW’S WRITING INKS 


Tested and approved to meet standard 
specifications by Landon C. Moore, 
Chemists. 

Made in Dallas—of material bought in 
Dallas.—_Guaranteed to be pure—USP 
and CP materials used. 


Money back guarantee. 


Only $9.00 


Per Dozen Quarts 
PHONE 58-2702 
W. H. BARROW INK CO. 
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Well planned, prepared and directed Adver- 
tising will increase your sales and profits 
and lower your selling costs in 1933, if you 
will give it a chance. May we prove this? 


Ina E-DeJernett 


919 Santa Fe Building—Phone 2-8168 








A Complete Banking, Trust and 
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court conceded the extra return. It held 
in brief, that the original price of the 
transportation wheelbarrow might and 
did govern under normal conditions, but 
if conditions arose which required extra 
pushing, the owner and operator should 
be paid for that as well. The trouble 
with the court of public opinion is that 
it has no bailiff, and while many private- 
ly might have realized the justice of the 
official court’s decision, it could not have 
been executed through lack of the official 
process the said bailiff represents. Ex- 
cess labor turnover can and does run the 
just earnings of a common-stock holder 
signally above the return due the bond 
holder and the preferred-stock holder, 
who have preferred a “cinch” to the 
legitimate hazard that credit science 
means in the ultimate and the common- 
stock holder furnishes this “cinch” at his 
risk, and gets paid therefor. The axiom 
that “profit comes from risk in service” 
is the impregnable Gibraltar of the cap- 
ital system, and it will never be stormed 
successfully. 


It is this outlook for extra earnings 
that makes the “holding company” a 
proper thing. It gives industry an op- 
portunity to develop earnings from the 
credit outlook as well as the cash out- 
look. Credit means to business what 
faith does to religion, and “faith without 
works is vain,” if you have not forgot 
the training received at your mother’s 
knee. And work must be paid for. 

Mr. Pick is therefore everlastingly 
correct in his statement that under nor- 
mal conditions, the Insull interests would 
have prospered. The writer has been 
cited instances where common-stock 
holders in the full extension of faith 
like Mr. Insull’s have gathered as high as 
fifty-two per cent return, without there 
being any injustice in the matter at all. 
They simply worked harder and took 
longer chances and took them legitimate- 
ly. The Electric Bond & Share Co. has 
escaped the Insull denouement simply be- 
cause it did not take these chances. In 
not doing that it merely “buried that 
much industrial talent,” at the behest of 
a verdant public, who have failed to 
understand that the credit outlook under 
a normal eight-hour labor program can 
go as high as fifty per cent of the cash 
value, in the notes-receivable accumula- 
tion phase. In fact, if it does not go 
that high, the credit job is just that much 
short of 100 per cent efficiency. If we 
have a double exposition of labor poten- 
tial as we did during the war, it can go 
as high as the strength of that labor can 
carry it. It did during the World War 
and we made the 200 billion extra profit 
that astounded Melvin W. Traylor. 
Whether a nation works in peace or war, 
one for its comfort and culture, the oth- 
er for sheer self-preservation, it will 
make value the harder it works. Social 
value means nothing but the intelligent 
calisthenics of labor. It is not a tangible 
but an intangible or spiritual thing. A 
farmer ditches a field. He adds not one 
grain of soil, but if the work be done 
fairly, he adds value. An_ industrial 


company erects a building from raw ma- 
terials. It adds not one atom to the 
original universal content of affairs, but 
it does add value, and the Government 
uses that value as a bench mark from 
which to figure income taxation nets. 

And now we come to the cause of it all. 
Mr. Insull, in the irony of fate, has hied 
himself to Greece, the seat of human 
philosophical culture in the ancient days, 
that he may avoid paying unjustly a pen- 
alty for political ineptitude on the part 
of his own government. One can not 
blame him justly. He did not bury any 
“industrial talent,” but he planted in a 
field that normally justified him in its 
promise of profit accumulation. His 
genius compelled him so to do. What is 
the outcome? 

The biggest “bust” in history, except 
the one Mr. Mellon would have made— 
and which Mr. Pick fails to mention— 
had the Pittsburgh money magnate 
worked in commodities or service insti- 
tutions instead of money. How has it 
come about? Simply through the fact 
that the treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board refused to recognize that it 
does not take an amount of cash equal 
to property value with which to do busi- 
ness, but a much smaller fixed propor- 
tional. It is not a case of ignorance on 
the part of the politicians in charge of 
the national exchange fiat, but a deliber- 
ate refusal to recognize facts which they 
themselves have developed. The tech- 
nologists of the Federal Reserve Board, 
among whom is W. W. Reifler of the 
member bank reserves committee, de- 
veloped the formula that it requires, 
under liquidation conditions, twelve per 
cent of customers’ holdings in a member 
deposit bank, in order to guarantee the 
depositor the conventional drafts on such 
deposits. Such deposits are never made 
entirely in cash, but in the shape of 
checks, negotiable papers, etc., and the 
customer gets full credit therefor. The 
theoretical figure checks out “12.2%,” 
and it is to Mr. Reifler’s professional 
credit that his empirical work only 
missed the mark two points in the pos- 
sible 122 that a theoretical application of 
the law of “fiscal ordinals” demands. It 
is the function of a bank-of-deposit to 
keep the current but unqualified profits 
of business moving that no loss through 
dormancy shall occur. At the end of 
1929, the total bank calls of the com- 
bined banks of the nation showed a de- 
posit accumulation on hand of sixty-three 
billion dollars, with a member bank in- 
vestment converted into securities, of 
forty-seven billion, the total representing 
the current year’s earnings on a volume 
of 1100 billion dollars—110 billions on 
1100 billions, or exactly ten per cent, as 
demanded by the fundamental “law of 
normal increment” as exposed in the 
Mosaic “Law of the Tithe,” the first 
taxation ordinal of which we have 
authentic record, and which, from its 
analysis, exposes the genius and genesis 
of the capital system of economic pro- 
cedure. 

Under the twelve per cent rule as de- 
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termined by Mr. Reifler, the treasury 
should have had on hand no less than 
eight billions of dollars of bullion, were 
it to enforce the requisitions of the 
statute establishing the “Gold Settle- 
ment” fund, against which our own local 
banking expert, Nathan Adams of the 
First National Bank in Dallas; so sig- 
nally protested in his brochure issued al- 
most a year ago, and entitled “Section 
XII of the Federal Reserve Act” and its 
undue burdens upon country banking. 
The paper is somewhat “high-brow” and 
hardly to be understood by those outside 
the banking field, but reduced to the ver- 
nacular of the street, Mr. Adams merely 
recognized in the operation of the “Gold 
Settlement” fund, a modern edition of 
the “molten yearling” that vexed Divin- 
ity upon the Sinaitic plain, and de- 
manded in cultured language that the 
said “bull be tied outside,” at least until 
the bullion reserve could be increased to 
such a degree as would enable him to 
secure proper credits therefrom while he 
was waiting for his commercial paper to 
clear itself. 


So far the “bull” is still inside. Upon 
the basis of Mr. Reifler’s analytical work, 
and also the scientific theorem known as 
the “Palisade,” by which is determined 
the amount of cash to be set aside from 
the total social value, for fluxion or liq- 
uidation purposes, the treasury could 
have had the required amount of troy 
bullion in silver, gold, or what-not on 
hand, had it not spent the increment 
thereon from loans to the said field or 
“country banks,” in the reduction of 
Federal taxes. In handling the matter in 
that way, it merely traded a mule for a 
mouse, and of course could not pull the 
load of “debit power” or “depositor’s im- 
position” that Mr. Adams mentions so 
precisely. 


The bullion reserve is a simple asset 
account in the national balance sheet, of 
the common-stock type. It belongs to 
the citizenship on a per-capita basis, as 
does all general taxation accumulation, 
and not as per the economic holdings of 
any citizen. The increment thereon is 
sacred to the original fund, and in divert- 
ing it to taxation abatements, the treas- 
ury and the Reserve Board, even if it did 
have congressional fiat, simply gave the 
Federal taxpayers who number one in 
each ten of the census, or thereabout, 
phase for phase, a preferred-stock inter- 
est in something for which they held only 
a common-stock certificate. And the best 
bankers in creation, presumably, did that, 
and never called the attention of a more 
or less verdant Congress to the fact. No 
wonder the credit of the nation collapsed. 
No wonder Mr. Insull failed. No wonder 
that concerns of much more conservative 
view are in dire straits today. 


In 1922, we had a national investment 
value of 320 billions, appraisal basis, 
thirty-two billions, labor tentative, and 
enough notes-receivable accumulation and 
public property value to run the figure 
to 500 billions. The Department of Com- 
merce’s “Statistical Abstract” shows 
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The Elbert Williams House, 3805 McFarlin Avenue 
A NATIVE TEXAS HOUSE—David Reichard Williams, Architect 


early forms of building native to its own locale and grows by 
purely functional methods into an indigenous form of art.”— 
(Southwest Review.) 


A LOGICAL regional architecture has for its origin the simple 


It seems almost incredible that architecture in Texas should have declined 
from its early high level to produce some of the climatically unsuited 
monstrosities of the present. 


This house is being built in an endeavor to show what may be done toward 
comfort, economy and beauty by using the native colonial houses of early 
Texans as an inspiration to the development of a logical, modern, do- 
mestic architecture in this region. 


The Regional Architecture Featured Above Is Sponsored 
by the Following: 


Brick and Roofing Tile—Fraser Brick Company, Central Bank Building—2-1414 
Home Furnishings—Hart Furniture Company, 1933 Elm Street—7-3056 


Insurance—A. C. Prendergast & Company, Agents—tTravelers Insurance Co. 
Republic Bank Building—7-8261 


Lumber—Robinson-Brewington Lbr. Co., 2021 McKinney Avenue—2-9021 
Landscape Architects—Wilson Mickey, 2425 Pacific Avenue—2-8965 
Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 1200 Jackson Street—2-6466 
Utilities—Dallas Power & Light Co. 
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PANSY TEA ROOM 


2916 Maple, Opposite 


L e A F E Stoneleigh Court 


Pansy (Leafe) Shepherd 


Special plate 


10% lunch, 35c 
0 Dinners, 50c & 75c 
Discount Phone 7-4285 


When this Advertisement is Presented 








GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Sound public opinion is the basis of good govern- 
ment, and sound public opinion requires compre- 
hensive knowledge and thorough understanding of 
public affairs on the part of the people. To be 
well informed, therefore, is the prime requisite 
of good citizenship. 
Let the Texas Weekly Help You 
Perform the Duties of Good 
Citizenship. 


Tue Texas WEEKLY 
Edited by Peter Molyneaux 
“America’s Most Widely Quoted Regional 
Periodical”’ 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
By the Year—Five Dollars - A Copy—Ten Cents 
Sample Copy—Free Upon Request 








FRIEND IN NEED 


Benefit Association 


First payment shall be, for all ages under 
51 years, one assessment plus $1.00 and 
for all ages over 51 years shall be one 
assessment plus $2.00. 
MONTHLY ASSESSMENT RATES 
Not to Exceed $1,000.00 





Age 
2 to 15 inclusive...... 
16 to 22 eee 
23 to 30 + : 
31 to 35 <i 
36 to 40 
41 to 45 
46 to 50 
51 to 56 
57 to 60 = 
61 to 65 ‘s 
66 to 69 $f Saas 

Not to Exceed $500. 

Be I scans sccsedenvekiceccaccciremctnesnias 


Examination required on all ages over 
50 years. 
Assessments shall be collected monthly or 
as needed if more than twelve such assess- 
ments in any one year is required to retire 
all claims. 
U. S. FOX, President 


904 Kirby Bldg. 2-2845 











CANNON BALL TOWEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
2009 Orange Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Everything Furnished in the 
Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


Phone 2-2736 
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this: in 1929, we had 1100 billion social 
value. In 1922, we had 3930 millions of 
bullion and in 1929, we had only 4284 
millions, an increase of nine per cent 
approximately against an increase in so- 
cial value of 120 per cent. It is the fault 
of no one but a group of “squeeze” op- 
erators in charge of the currency, who 
have shaped matters to their own private 
ends—in amount some ten billion dollars 
—and we have only discovered it recent- 
ly and “diplomatically deported” the me- 
chanic who did it, while we take a be- 
lated draught at a very flabby “hind 
teat.” As an example of ecological de- 
generation, there is nothing in history 
this side of Sodom that will equal it, 
physically or spiritually. The Credit 
Mobilier, the Mississippi Bubble, and the 
Teapot Dome uproar dwindle into in- 
significance alongside of it. 


The only thing we can do now is to 
build the bullion reserve up to the troy 
basis required. This should be done, re- 
gardless of local or national credit con- 
ditions. One never knows when we will 
face economic liquidation. No one 
dreamed in 1913 that in 1914 we would 
face political liquidation in the shape of 
the World War. Yet had it not been for 
the ten billion dollar navy that America 
and Britain thrust into the North Sea 
until we could export enough man power 
to demolish the Hindenburg lines—well, 
the prospect is unnerving, to say the 
least of it. Why worry as to the taxa- 
tion? Taxation is merely social insur- 
ance and the premium must be set aside, 
whether one carries his own insurance, 
or someone else carries it for him. A 
world monetary conference in the light 
of an aggregate of international social 
values will permit us to raise the bullion 
“pegs” immediately and set up enough 
currency backing to settle the war’s 
economic draughts in cash or easily 
amortized notes through the Bank of In- 
ternational Settlements in less than 
rinety days’ time, and this blessed de- 
pression will be over. If we swap the 
mouse back for the mule we lost, we will 
have to do this. If we do not, the Tam- 
many cats will get him, and there you 
are. The taxation situation is a bag- 
atelle besides the sixty billions of normal 
net revenue we lost in 1932. Why 
waste ammunition on a tom-tit? Dean 
Swift lived three hundred years too soon 
to witness any full exposition of Lilli- 
putian politics. 

— 


A. H. Bailey Heads 
Wholesalers 


A. H. Bailey, president of Higgin- 
botham-Bailey-Logan Co., heads the 
Wholesale Merchants’ Association for 
1933, succeeding George Coffey as presi- 
dent. 

Other officers elected are Hugo 
Schoellkopf, Fred A. Brown and J. M. 
Penland, vice-presidents. 

Mr. Bailey, like the other new officers, 
is well and favorably known throughout 








the territory. His record extends back 
through the formative period of the mar- 
ket, and he has been one of its most 
active persoralities for many years. 

New directors include Mr. Penland, 
M. J. Norrell, E. L. McQueen, O. H. Mann 
and Al Sweet. Holdover directors in- 
clude Charles A. Moore, W. T. Davis, 
Lester Lorch, A. M. Matson, H. P. 
Perkins, W. Z. Hayes and J. B. Donovan. 

Retiring directors are Mr. Coffey, R. H. 
Kinsloe, Will R. Wilson, R. Tobolowsky 
and C. J. DeWoody. 


oye 


No Accidents At Lone 
Star Cement Plant 


Operation for an entire year without a 
single loss-of-time accident won for the 
Lone Star Cement Company the acci- 
dent prevention trophy of the Portland 
Cement Association. Lewis R. Ferguson, 
vice-president and general manager, 
called the men together January 3 and 
complimented them on the unusual ac- 
complishment. C. J. Crampton, execu- 
tive secretary of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, was a speaker at the em- 
ployees’ meeting. He showed the tre- 
mendous good that had accrued to each 
nan personally for his part in the suc- 
cessful prevention of accidents, as well 
as to the company itself. The men 
pledged themselves to win the trophy 
again in 1933. 


Charles Schwab, known all over the 
world as the “steel master,” tells a story 
of a neighbor who wanted to sell him a 
cow. 

“lve got a cow I want to sell you, 
Charlie,” the neighbor said. 

“Yes? Would she fit into my Guernsey 
herd?” 

“No, I dunno as she would.” 

“Has she got anything to recommend 
her?” 

“Well I dunno as she has.” 

“Does she give lots of milk?” 

“No, I can’t say as she gives lots of 
milk, but, Charlie, I can tell you this. 
She’s a kind, gentle, good-natured, old 
cow and if she’s got milk she’ll give it 
to you.” 

>> 

“You seem to have planty of intelli- 
gence for a man in your position,” 
sneered a barrister, cross-examining a 
witness. 

“Tf { wasn’t on oath, I’d return the 
compliment,” replied the witness. 


oo 
Gruff store manager (pointing to cig- 
arette stub on floor): Smith, is that 
yours? 
Smith: Oh, not at all, sir. 
first. 


You saw it 


ogee 


Traffic cop: Don’t you know that you 
can’t turn around in the middle of the 
block ? 

Lady driver: Oh, I think I can make it. 
Thank you so much. 
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Modern Communication 


(Continued from Page 10) 
point-to-point world-wide radio telegraph 
network as well as its marine services. 


On January 1, 1932, the Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Company operated the 
radio service on 170 American merchant 
vessels. On December 1, 1932, this figure 
had increased to 215 ships. It is a story 
of growth in a time of depression. 

The International Marine Radio Com- 
pany, a British associate of Internation- 
al Telephone, has had a year of very 
satisfactory progress in the marine field. 
In addition to obtaining a contract for 
the operation of the wireless services of 
the transatlantic fleet of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, and the equipment 
of five of the Anchor Line fleet with 
short-wave radio telephony and _tele- 
phony and telegraphy, the company is 
now responsible for the maintenance and 
operation of about one hundred sixty 
ships installed with radio apparatus of 
various types, included in which is the 
British post office cableship “Alert.” 


The Marine News, in its issue of No- 
vember, 1932, reports that satisfactory 
results have attended tests of new radio 
facsimile equipment for the daily recep- 
tion of weather maps made on the last 
round trip of the S. S. “President Hard- 
ing” between New York and foreign 
ports, through the co-operation of the 
United States Weather Bureau, Radio 
Corporation and the United States Lines. 
The article mentions that the R. C. A. 
engineers report that in most instances 
the maps were received in complete de- 
tail and that the New York office of the 
United States Weather Bureau as well 
as the United States Lines expressed 
satisfaction of the success of the work. 


Technical Development—Vacuum Tubes 


Still further progress was made in the 
last year in the development of vacuum 
tubes, so necessary to modern radio and 
wired telephony and telegraphy. The 
continuous increase in the power of radio 
transmitters during the last few years is 
one of the most striking characteristics 
of the tremendous development of the 
radio industry. This increase in power 
would have been greater still had it been 
possible to employ an unlimited number 
of vacuum tubes in paralleled working. 
In practice, the various manufacturers 
have found it is necessary to limit the 
number of tubes which can be used in 
parallel in the high power stage to about 
twelve. The broadcasting station in 
Prague now employs twelve 40-kw tubes 
in parallel and produces a peak energy 
in the antennae of 480 kw. with 100 per 
cent modulation. 


In order to reduce the number of tubes 
in transmitting stations of such high 
power and also in order to enable con- 
struction of still higher power transmit- 
ters, a 120-kw. tube has now been devel- 
oped by the International’s European 
Laboratories. Only four tubes of this type 
are required in the new high power Bud- 
apest broadcasting station in order to 
produce the same power as the Prague 
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transmitter which, according to the latest 
Cc. C. I. R. rating, is a 200-kw. station, 
and is one of the largest, if not the 
largest broadcasters now operating’ in 
Europe. In spite of the improved char- 
acteristics of the new type tubes, it is 
only half the size of the older high power 
tubes. 


Micro Ray Radio 


Micro Ray Radio,’ at last, in 1932, 
achieved the commercial stage in that 
the British and French air ministries 
have ordered this type of equipment for 
use in announcing the arrival and de- 
parture of airplanes that are not fitted 
with radio and for routine service mes- 
sages. The fact that the Micro Ray has 
arrived commercially is an event of great 
significance in the field of electrical com- 
munication inasmuch as it has a number 
of important advantages, among them 
being the fact that it is almost entirely 
unaffected by atmospheric conditions and 
also it opens up an almost unlimited 
number of possible radio channels. Thus, 
with their use, limitations from conges- 
tion of the ether will become practically 
non-existant, at least for distances of the 
order of fifty miles. By means of simple 
repeater equipment, however, this dis- 
tance can be extended indefinitely. More- 
over, according to reports, Marconi has 
stated that the Micro Ray can be made 
to bend or follow the earth’s surface, 
in which case it may be made available 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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TEXAS’ 


NEWEST DIATE PARK 


The Longhorn Cavern 


T was in the columns of this maga- 
zine that residents of the Dallas 
vicinity first read news of the explo- 
ration and early development of the 
gigantic Longhorn Cavern, which was 
officially opened Thanksgiving as a 
Texas State Park. The flood of inquiries 
which has come to the State Park Board 
since the opening is proof of the signifi- 
cance and importance the opening of 
Longhorn Cavern means to Texas. 


Too long Texas has been lacking an 
outstanding scenic attraction—a play- 
ground, a resort—such as Colorado’s 
Royal Gorge, New Mexico’s Carlsbad, 
California’s Yosemite, Florida’s Palm 
Beach, and so on. Judging by the en- 
thusiasm displayed by some five thou- 
sand visitors to the opening of Longhorn 
Cavern, this new Texas State Park doubt- 
lessly will fill the vacant niche in Texas’ 
make-up, and news of its conglomerate 
spectacle of subterranean wonders will 
be spread by awed spectators in an 
ever-increasing circle. 


Monetarily, the Longhorn Cavern 
State Park will mean much to Texas. 
Last year, for instance, in excess of three 
and three-quarter millions of dollars 
were dumped into the coffers of the State 
of Colorado from gasoline tax paid by 
tourists. Last year 40,000 Texans visited 
the Carlsbad Caverns. Last July tour- 
ists to Carlsbad numbered 12,008 and 
6,408 of them (or 53 per cent) were 
Texans. Col. Thomas Boles, government 
superintendent of Carlsbad Cavern, at- 
tended the opening of Longhorn Cavern, 
and in an article he wrote for the Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, Current-Argus, of 
December 2, the Colonel said: “It is 
reasonable to assume that Longhorn 
Cavern will exceed Carlsbad Cavern in 
attendance within the next few years.” 
Already the visitors’ register book at 
Longhorn Cavern holds the names of vis- 
itors from Mexico, Virginia, Canada, 
California, New Mexico, Louisiana and 
Kentucky, although opened less than 
thirty days ago. 


The Cavern and 2,124 acres of wooded 
hills surrounding the entrance, was 
deeded to the State of Texas last June 
by Dr. Williamson of Burnet, through 
the efforts of Hon. D. E. Colp, chairman 
of the Texas State Parks Board. Ex- 
ploration was begun in July. In excess 
of eight miles of subterranean territory 
has been mapped and charted, yet there 
are half a hundred tunnels yet to be ex- 
amined. The territory explored definite- 
ly establishes the cave as the third larg- 
est. Until the maze of off-leading 
passageways has been mapped, one can 
but mentally conjure as to what tre- 
mendous proportions the Cavern may at- 


tain. Within the known area there are 
four distinct levels, a subterranean 
stream, an underground lake, and a 
bewildering forest of stalactites, stalag- 
mites, onyx basins and rooms literally 
lined with tons of crystal. 


On the opening night a program was 
broadcast from the subterranean ball- 
room of the Cavern. By a special remote 
control hook-up, under direction of John 
Thorwald of Station WRR, Dallas, muni- 
cipally owned station, the voices of those 
participating in the program were lifted 
from several hundred feet underground 
and spread over the State of Texas. The 
broadcast was food for no little consider- 
ation in radio publications, since it was 
the first time in the history of radio that 
a. broadcast was held from deep in the 
earth. A flood of telegrams and letters 
from listeners over the State told of per- 
fect reception and success of the experi- 
ment. Indeed, the broadcast created so 
much interest that the Longhorn Cavern 
is now negotiating to establish its own 
station, deep in the theater room of the 
cave. 


This latter room, incidentally, has the 
natural architecture of a theater, and 
will seat fifteen hundred people with 
comfort. The floor slants gradually down 
to a natural orchestra pit, above which 
is the stage. Over the stage is a glit- 
tering proscenium arch of snow-white 
flowstone, gracefully etched as if carved 
by gnomes after the plans of some Plu- 
tonian architect. It was in this sub- 
terranean cathedral that the churches of 
Burnet and adjoining counties held the 
world’s first underground Thanksgiving 
worship. 


The opening program included also 
such dignitaries as ex-Governor Pat M. 
Neff, ex-Lieutenant-Governor Will H. 
Mayes, Col. Thomas Boles, Col. Bill 
Easterwood, Jim White, the cowboy 
discoverer of Carlsbad Cavern, and a 
long list of State officials. 


Development within the cave which 
has been completed includes the installa- 
tion of the most modern of electric light- 
ing systems, the paving of walks and the 
building of ramps, which enables one to 
journey through the Cavern without hav- 
ing to climb up or down steps. This has 
made it possible for the oldest or young- 
est visitor to go through the cave in 
absolute comfort and safety. Expert 
guides are in attendance at all times. 


Development of the 2,124-acre surface 
park includes the building of stone tour- 
ist cottages, an 18-hole golf course, two 
dams which provide boating, swimming 
and fishing, an airport, rodeo grounds 
and a dude ranch. 


Through co-operation of the Texas 
prison system, sixty convicts are engaged 
in this work. Underground development 
will be carried farther and farther. 
Month to month new territory will be ex- 
plored, lighted and paved. The visitor 
of today will find an altogether new trip 
a year from now. 


The Longhorn Cavern State Park is lo- 
cated in Burnet county, in the famous 
“Hill Country of Texas,” which, inci- 
dentally, has been designated as one of 
the three most healthful spots in the 
United States. State Highway 29 crosses 
Federal Highway 66 at the Park. 


oye 
Conventions in January 
1933 
Pri 2 —Texas Club Annual Meeting. 


Jan. 2- 3—United Forces for Prohibition, State- 
wide Conference. 

Jan. 2- 3—Agricultural and Live Stock Confer- 
ence. 


Jan. 4- 5—Texas Farm Bureau Federation. 

Jan. 6 -—Drivers License Law Conference of 
City Officials. 

Jan. 7 - Texas Baseball League. 

Jan. 7 —Southwest Regional Conference, Gra- 


ham-Paige distributors. 

Jan. 10 Board Meeting, Second District, Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Jan. 10-15—Pentecostal Ministerial Alliance, 
Texas-Louisiana Conference. 

Jan. 10 —Texas Jersey Cattle Club, D. T. 
Simons, Secretary, Fort Worth. 

Jan. 11-12—Texas Agricultural Workers Associa- 


tion. 

Jan. 16 Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 

Jan. 17-19—Texas Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation. 

Jan, 20 -—Graybar Electric Co. Dealers’ Confer- 
ence. 

Jan. 21 —State Y. M. C. A. Handball Tourna- 
ment. 


Jan. 26-27—Texas State Bottlers’ Association. 

Jan. 27-28—Texas Association of Fairs. 

Jan. 30 Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers Sales Congress. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 18—Spring Buying Season, Dallas 
Wholesale Market. 


Jan. —General Food Sales Co. 

Jan. —Maury-Cole Sales Conference. 

Jan. —Van Camp Products Co. 

Jan. —Hoover Co. District Managers. 

Jan. —Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

Jan. —Presiding Elders and Lay Leaders, 
North Texas Conference, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Jan. —Texas Security Life Insurance Co. 

Jan. —Progressive Texans, Inc. 

Jan. —North Texas District, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

Jan. —All-the-World Turkey Show. 

Jan. —Texas Cottonseed Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 

Jan. —Second District, Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation Board Meeting. 

Jan. —Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Regional Con- 
ference. 

Jan. —Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau. 

Jan. or Feb.—Southwest Football Officials’ Asso- 
ciation, 

Jan. or Feb.—-Dr. Pepper Co. Sales Conference. 

oe 


Policeman: “I had my picture taken 
and had the six proofs sent down to 
headquarters. When I went in to look 
for them the Inspector had them spread 
out on his desk. ‘What about them?’ I 
asks him. ‘We got four of them this 
morning,’ he says, ‘and we’ll have the 
other two by night.’” 
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Accountants 








BUYERS INDEX 





DALLAS} 





Drilling Contractors 









Motor Freight Lines 





O. Currin & CoMPANY 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
(Specialize In Bank Audits) 
705-9 Dallas Bank & Trust Building 


O. CURRIN, President 
17-6192 Dallas, Texas 





J. M. RUSH 
2012 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


@ Interstate Freight Motor Transportation # 


Roadway Express, Inc. 
Daily Service Between Dallas and St. Louis 
Service to and from principal points 

north and east 
1401 S. Preston 
Dallas, Texas 


Phone 2-2010 





Lm 


Boxes, Corrugated 





Texas CoRRUGATED Box 
Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Corrugated Fibre Shipping Containers 


—Ask us to design a box for your product 
P. O. Box 1387 Phone 5-4105 
DALLAS 


Exterminators 


Motor Freight Lines 





Rats—ROACHES 


/ If You Have Them 
We Kill Them 


International Exterminator Co. 
111 N. Carroll 8-4916 


Phone 3-5131 Dallas, Texas 


J. L. Wurre Moror 


FREIGHT LINEs 
DALLAS—FT. WORTH—TULSA—ENID 
Daily Freight Service Between These Points 

400 N. Walton Street 





Blue Prints 





Southwestern Blue Print Company 
H. F. KOCH, MANAGER 


(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS} 





ny) . - 
nano £ "y 


Rio Grande Grapefruit, Oranges, Tangerines 
and Paper Shell Pecans 
Christmas Packages Shipped Parcel Post or 
Express Anywhere In United States 
Special Prices for Church and Sunday School 
Christmas Trees 


WAUGH’S FRUIT RANCH 


Newspaper Clippings 





Texas Press Cuippinc BuREAU 
Established 1910 
J. HENRY SIMPSON, Owner and Manager 
Insurance Building 
Newspaper Clippings and Reports 








CONSTRUCTION BLOG. 415-16 TOWER ‘ 
405 $0. AKARD ST. 2-8084 PETROLEUM BLDG. Orange at McKinney Streets 2-8250 Phone 2-7628 DALLAS, TEXAS 
Blue Prints Insurance Photostats 











Guaranty Old Line Life Co. 
Guaranty Old Line Life Ins. Co. 
Guaranty Old Line Life Underwriters, Inc. 
J. C. EVERETT, Pres. 


418-19-20-21-22 Wilson Bldg. 
Tel. 7-4532 Dallas 








Bottles, Kegs, Crocks 


Law School 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or Re- 

duced of any Written or Printed Document, Legal 

and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, etc. 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 

1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 





Restaurants 








Phone 7-0270 
ao 2035 Cedar Springs 
(Koo) A.B STORE 
Di-wW Wholesale Retail 
We Sell All Kinds of 
Bottles, Stoneware, 
Glassware, Corks, Cartons, Pottery, Bottlers’ 
Supplies and Cooperage—Complete Stock 










LEARN LAW—One Year Course 
SOMERVILLE Law SCHOOL 


Visit Tuesday and Friday Nights 
1807% Commerce Street Phone 2-0111 
Dallas, Texas 











Bus Transportation 


Motor Freight Lines 





M417 Commerce St. 
” DALLAS, TEXAS 
Phone 2.2611 





Storage and Transfer 





GOLDEN _ EAGLE LINES 
COAST TO COAST 


Something New in Bus Transportation 
AIR CUSHION RECLINING CHAIRS 
FREE PILLOWS, PORTER SERVICE, 
ICE WATER 
Station, Jefferson Hotel 
City Office, 1022 Main 


Phone 2-8059 
Phone 2-8050 





CLOSED TRUCKS DAILY SERVICE EACH WAY 


EAST TEXAS RED BALL MOTOR FREIGHT LINE 
Bonded and Insured—Class A, Permit 2335 
We Deliverto Your Door 
DALLAS-HENDERSON 
Via TERRELL, TYLER, KILGORE, LONGVIEW 
Claims Prom 
Direct Connection With—Shreveport, Lufkin, Nacogdoches ana Points East 
PHONE "Sais Kites a pur" Steg 
DALLAS DEPOT—2218 SO. HARWOOD ST. 








FIREPROOF STORAGE CITY & INTER-CITY 
HEAVY HAULING DRAYAGE 


GILLETTE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


CoMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 
FRED GILLETTE Phone 2-7701 
Res. 6-6403 1712 CARTER ST. 























Texas Rippon & Carson CoMPANY 
305 Insurance Buildin 


& 
C. R. Scott, Mgr. Phone 2-1527 Dallas, Texas 











M r Lines 


Vood Carving 





Cleburne Phone 1378 Dallas Phone 2-4015 
Waxahachie Phone 1144 


D. L. & W. Moror Lines 


Daily Freight Service to Cleburne, Waxahachie, 
Glen Rose and Intermediate Points 





Wood Carving 
Architectural Wood Carving—Decorative 


Estimates Furnished On Request 


A. F. STROHMEYER 


WOOD CARVING 
Also Class and Private Instruction 
801 So. Carroll Ave. 
Phone 8-1073 Dallas, Texas 
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Index to Our Advertisers 





A B Store........... 
Askew Company. 
Atlas Metal Works.. 
Baker Hotels 
Barrow Ink Co., W. H.. sekics 
Cannon Ball Towel Supply ¢ Co. 
Cargo, Hugh ; 
—— & Co., O.... 
L. & W. Motor Lines... 
Dallas Gas Company... 
Dallas Label & ’Bex Works.. 
Dallas Power & conte Co.. 
DeJernett, Ira E.... 
Digest of Facts...... 
East Texas Red Ball Motor Freight Lines 29 
Fraser Brick Co... PAR 
Friend in Need Benefit “Association. 
Gillette Transfer & Storage Co 
Ginner & Miller Publishing Co., The. 
Golden Eagle Lines 
Golden Pheasant Restaurant. 
Golden Pumpkin ........ 
Guaranty Old Line Life Co. 
Guaranty Old Line Life Ins. 
Guaranty Old Line Life a 
Inc. .. Som 
Gulf States Security Life Ins. “Co.. 
Harper Standard Engraving Co... 
Hart Furniture Co 
Hartley & Reeves, Drs.. 
Hilton Hotels... 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


International Exterminator Co... 
International Travelers Assurance Co.. 
Johnson, John J : Sra 
Mason Engraving Co... 

Mickey, Wilson... = 

Pansy Leafe Tea Room 

Prendergast & Co., A. C. 

Professional Directory 

Republic Life Ins. Co... see Seer | 
Republic Nat’l Bank & ‘Trust Co. 
Roadway Express Co... meet 
Robinson-Brewington Lbr. ‘Co. 

Rush, J. M.. = ‘ 
Somerville Law School. 

Southern Old Line Life Ins. Co.. 
Southland Life Ins. Co................ 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co 
Southwestern Blue Print Co. ae 
Southwestern Life Ins. Co.......0.0.0........... 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Strohmeyer, A. F. 

Texas Corrugated Box Co ‘ ; 
Texas Life Insurance ee =— 
Texas Press Clipping Bureau... 

Texas Ribbon & Carbon Co... 

Texas Weekly, The............... 

Travelers Guide... 

United Fidelity Life Ins. “Co... 

Waugh’s Fruit Ranch ‘ 

White, J. L., Motor ‘Freight Lines. 
Zuber & Zuber... 





CLASSIFIED 


Page 

ACCOUNTANTS: 

Currin & Co., O. 29 
ADVERTISING: 

DeJernett, Ira E. aes : mon 
ARTISTS—Commercial : 

Cargo, Hugh... ae : sie ses 
BANKS: 

Republic National Bank & Trust Co..... 19-24 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION: 

Friend in Need Benefit Association........ 26 
BLUE PRINTS: 

Johnson, John J.... ES 

Southwestern Blue ‘Print Co . 29 
BOTTLES, KEGS AND CROCKS: 

ABS er RM 
BOXES, CORRUGATED: 

Texas Corrugated Box Co.. 29 
BRICK AND ROOFING TILE: 

Fraser Brick Co....... .. 25 
BUS TRANSPORTATION: 

Golden Eagle Lines... : . 29 
CARBON PAPER AND INK RIBBONS: 

Texas Ribbon & Carbon Co............. . 29 
COLLECTIONS: 

Zuber & Zuber............ 
COMMUNITY ADVERTISING: 

Digest of Facts 
DRILLING CONTRACTORS: 

Rush, J. M.. 
ENGRAVERS: 

Harper Standard Engraving Co.. 

Mason Engraving Co... 
EXTERMINATORS: 

International Exterminator Co 
FRUITS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL: 

Waugh’s Fruit Ranch... . 29 
HOME FURNISHINGS: 

Mast Furniture Co....................................... 36 
HOTELS: 

Baker Hotels.... i Rt PORES. 21 

Hilton Hotels Jone oe ee 
INSURANCE: 

Guaranay Old Line Life Co. . 

Guaranty Old Line Life Ins. Co 

ant Old Line Life Underwriters, 


In 
Gulf. ‘States Security Life Ins. Co. 
International Travelers Assurance Co... 3 
Prendergast & Co., A. C 
Republic Life Ins. Co........ 
Southland Life Ins. Co. 
Southern Old Line Life Ins. Co.. 
Southwestern Life Ins. Co......... 
United Fidelity Life Ins. Co 





BY BUSINESS 


LABELS: 
Dallas Label & Box Works 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: 
Mickey, Wilson. . 
LAW SCHOOL: 
Somerville Law School.. 
LUMBER: 
Robinson-Brewington Lbr. Co. 
METAL PRODUCTS: 
Atlas Metal Works.. 


a gy FREIGHT LINES: 

D. L. & W. Motor Lines... 

East’ Texas Red Ball Motor | Freight 

Lines ..... 

Roadway Express Co. Gace 

White, J. L., Motor Freight Lines... 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS: 

Texas Press Clipping Bureau : 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND a. 

Askew Company... 
OPTOMETRISTS: 

Hartley & Reeves, Drs.. inci 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS: 
Johnson, John J......... wor . 29 


PLUMBING FIXTURES AND SUPPLIES: 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. . 25 


PRINTERS: 
Ginner & Miller Publishing Co., The... 13 


PUBLICATION: 
Texas Weekly, The............... r 26 


RESTAURANTS: 
Golden Pheasant Restaurant... 
Golden Pumpkin... 
STORAGE AND TRANSFER: 
Gillette Transfer & Storage Co.......... 
TEA ROOMS: 
Pansy Leafe Tea Room 
TOWEL SUPPLY: 
Cannon Ball Towel Supply Co..... 
TRAVEL: 
Travelers Guide 
UTILITIES: 
Dallas Gas Company.......... 
Dallas Power & Light Co... 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co 
WOOD CARVING: 
Strohmeyer, A. F. 
WRITING INKS: 
Barrow Ink Co., W. H 








Page Thirty 


Modern Communication 
(Continued from Page 27) 


for long distance communication without 
the use of repeaters. 


Carrier Current 


Nineteen hundred thirty-two has been 
remarkable for the number of new 
countries in the world where carrier tel- 
ephony has been introduced for the first 
time and for the number of new systems 
and applications in countries already 
using carrier current. By means of car- 
rier or high frequency currents a num- 
ber of telephone or telegraph messages 
may be sent simultaneously over the 
same pair of wires, each message being 
differentiated at the sending and receiv- 
ing ends’ by means of filters adapted to 
the carrier frequencies used. Carrier 
systems offer the advantage that line 
facilities may be greatly increased at 
comparatively low cost without adding 
to the physical line plant. 

For public telephone services Austria, 
the Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, 
Russia, Turkey in Europe, Turkey in 
Asia, Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia have in- 
stalled carrier systems for the first time 
while nine other countries have added to 
their existing carrier telephone equip- 
ment. Carrier is also being used in- 
creasingly by railways, newspaper al- 
liances and other organizations; for ex- 
ample, in connection with broadcasting 
services, for adding to communication or 
program transmission facilities. 

The number of “Standard” carrier 
equipments furnished by companies in 
the International Group has more than 
doubled since 1929 and while there were 
but six in service in 1924, there are today 
no fewer than 895 equipments furnished 
by the International Standard Electric 
Corporation or its licensee companies in 
use, representing an investment of many 
millions of dollars. The total channel 
length of these systems is over 265,000 
km., sufficient to go nearly seven times 
around the world. 


Larger Cables 


There has been a growing tendency to 
increase the size and capacity of cables 
carrying telephone and telegraph con- 
ductors. A unit type of cable containing 
2,400 pairs of conductors has been man- 
ufactured. This is the largest number of 
pairs ever included in one cable sheath 
and was installed in the last year in 
Rumania by one of the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
companies. 


(To be Continued) 


oe 
The trouble with golf is that a man 
can’t complain if his wife buys a new 
hat just as often as he buys a dozen 


balls. 
oe 

Patient: “Is the doctor in?” 

Attendant: “No, he stepped out for 
lunch.” 

Patient: “Will he be in after lunch?” 

Attendant: “Why, no, that’s what he 
went out after.” 
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INSURANCE 
ESTATE. 


Serves Both 
You and Yours 





AGE 25 TO 35 


The young man starts out to establish him- 
self in life and build an estate. He needs 
protection for his family and he needs a 
definite and certain plan for saving and ac- 


cumulating reserves. Life insurance provides . 


these needs. 








AGE 35 TO 45 


During this period, earnings increase and so 
do expenses. During this time the life in- 
surance program should be increased to pro- 
vide additional protection, cash reserves and 


old age and retirement funds. 


SOUTHERN OLD LINE LIFE 


INSURANCE Co. 
SLAUGHTER BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


REPUBLIC LIFE INS. Co. 


MEDICAL-DENTAL BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE 


INSURANCE Co. 
T. & P. BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ANY people look upon life insurance as 
“death insurance.” They have the idea that 
life insurance is simply a means of providing 


for widows and orphans. They seem to think 
that a man can never enjoy the benefits of his life insur- 
ance and that he has to die before his dependents can 
benefit. 


It is true that life insurance is primarily for the protec- 
tion of dependents, but it is of far greater service than 
that. A substantial portion of each premium dollar is 
deposited to the account of the insured in the form of 
“cash values.” 


Year after year this “cash value” increases, creating an 
emergency fund for the use of the insured and building 
up a cash estate which can be used by him as an old age 
or retirement fund in later years. 


Therefore, life insurance serves not only those who are 
dependent upon you, it serves you as well. While it is 
providing the best protection there is for dependents, 
it is also creating for YOU a cash estate which is always 
available and which does not shrink in times of de- 
pression. 


AGE 45 TO 55 


During this period of maximum earning 
power the needs for family protection are 
usually not so great, but the needs of creat- 
ing cash reserves, rounding-out personal 
estates and providing income for old age and 
retirement greatly increase—and life insur- 
ance plays an important part in all these. 


INSURANCE 
ESTATE 





AGE 55 TO 65 


During this period the wise man who has 
carefully followed a well balanced life in- 
surance program, begins to really enjoy the 
fruits of his thrift «nd labors. He finds out 
what it is to enjoy an independent, care free 
o'd age. 


Ask a representative of one of these TEXAS Companies 
about a life insurance program that protects your dependents 
and insures YOU an independent, care free old age. . . 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS 
ASSURANCE Co. 
MEDICAL ARTS BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Thirty-nine Texas Life Insurance com- 
panies with approximately a billion 
and a half of insurance in force, have 
an annual premium income of $31,- 
000,000 and assets of over $170,000,- 
000, practically all of which are in- 
vested in Texas. 











SOUTHLAND LIFE INS. Co. 
F. L. Gorpy, DECEMBER LEADING PRO- 
DUCER OF DALLAS AGENCY. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BLDG. 


DALLAS. TEXAS 


GULF STATES SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GULF STATES BLDG. 





LET TEXAS COMPANIES SERVE 


YOU AND YOURS 


TS 
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ANNOUNCING the... « 


GULF STATES SECURITY 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
A dj 








“ ™“ | 4 ’ 
OFFICERS 
4 » 


JOHN W. CARPENTER . . . Chairman of the Board 
HOMER R. MITCHELL . . Chairman, Executive Committee 


Bm  MEARVIN sw le Ce . President 
LEWIS T. CARPENTER . Vice-President and General Counsel 


HYMAN PEARLSTON E Vice-President 
; Vice-President 


. Vice-President 

> Pe "RODGERS Vice-President and Agency Director 

F. TAYLOR ia & i ae 8 Vice-President 

8 on - « « « » « Wiee-President 
Ne EE ee 

Wm. “OCHSE Sata a ae eee et ne Vice-President 
i 6 oe at 6 ae oe eS . . . Secretary 
Aes Tee. 2 « oi + ‘Assistant Secretary 
JOHN E. OWENS Vice-President and Treasurer 
E. E. WATTS “i Assistant Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


A. F. Allen, Vice-President, Texas Employers Ins. Assn., Dallas. 

E. L. Ashcroft, Capitalist, Sulphur Springs. 

John W. Carpenter, President, Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas. 

Lewis T. Carpenter, Vice-President, General Counsel, Dallas. 

C. J. DeWoody, President, McKesson-Crowdus Drug Co., Dallas. 

Chas. Eikel, President, Southern Stevedoring Co., Houston. 

George H. Henderson, Treasurer, Angelina Hardwood Co., Lufkin. 

C. W. Hobson, Capitalist, Dallas. 

Z. E. Marvin, President, Dallas. 

John D. Middleton, President, Texas Refining Co., Greenville. 

John W. Miller, Vice-President, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler. 

Homer R Mitchell, President, Texas Employers Insurance Assn. ; 
President, Employers Casualty Co., Dallas. 

W. S. Mosher, President, Mosher Steel & Machinery Co., Dallas. 

Wm. Ochse, President, San Antonio Drug Co., San Antonio. 

John E. Owens, Vice-President, Republic National Bank, Dallas. 

Hyman Pearlstone, President, Higginbotham-Pearlstone Hard- 
ware Co., Dallas. 

J. H. Reynolds, Cranfill-Reynolds Oil Co., Houston. 

G. B. Richardson, Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas. 

Ted W. Robinson, President, Dallas Milk Co., Dallas. 

Henry Seeligson, President, U. S. Coffee & Tea Co., Dallas. 

L. A. Sharp, Director of Demonstration School, North Texas 
Teachers College, Denton. 

C. W. Snider, Capitalist, Wichita Falls. 

Gus F, Taylor, President, Citizens National Bank, Tyler. 

A. E. Thomas, Vice-President and Manager, Regional Agricul- 
tural & Credit Co., Fort Worth. 

R. R. Wilson, Manager, Potts Brokerage Co., Fort Worth. 

H. O. Wooten, President, H: O. Wooten Grocery Co., Abilene. 








COMPANY 


A CONSOLIDATION of the 


GULF STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and the 


TEXAS SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


N DECEMBER 31, 1932, the Gulf States Life Insurance Company 

and the Texas Security Life Insurance Company, both Dallas com- 

panies, were consolidated under the name of the GULF STATES 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, with combined capital of 
$417,000 and insurance in force of over $36,000,000. 


The Gulf States, organized in 1927, and the Texas Security, organized in 
1929, have achieved outstanding success in the life insurance field in Texas 
—each having written more life insurance during their first few years in 
business than most of the older and larger companies wrote during their 
first ten years. 


In the consolidation of the facilities and resources of these two companies, 
Dallas and Texas will have another strong, capably managed and progressive 
life insurance company, occupying sixth place in the list of more than thirty 
Texas life insurance companies. 


The Gulf States Security is equipped to supply the present-day needs of 
Texans who are desirous of protecting their dependents, who are seeking a 
safe, convenient plan of saving, who are interested in creating and conserving 
an estate, or who are interested in providing old age or retirement income. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $36,223,400 


ULF STATES SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GULF STATES SECURITY BLDG. 
DALLAS 














